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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
_>———_ 
T appears to be understood that though the United States 
have not as yet presented any but the direct damages 
resulting to their people from the escape of the Alabama 
and her sister cruisers, they hold in reserve the right, in 
case an ‘‘ amicable settlement” is not agreed to, to claim 
for the indirect losses caused to the Government by the 
prolongation of the war, and to the Commercial Marine by its 
compulsory transfer to neutral flags. We do not quite under- 
stand what the ‘‘amicable settlement ” means,—we suppose any 
settlement made under the treaty. The treaty certainly does not 
‘appear anywhere to contemplate any sort of claim except for the 
individual losses inflicted by the escaped vessels, and we were told 
expressly, before it was signed, that the American Government 
had waived the pretence to their vague general claims in con- 
sideration of the treaty. The wording of the treaty does not, we 
see, expressly exclude such demands; but it certainly does not 
include them, and appears to contemplate only the claims to be 
made for the individual damages inflicted by any cruiser which 
escaped from British ports in consequence of any British neglect. 
As for the further and larger claim now said to be held in reserve 
by the United States’ Commissioners, it is simply preposterous ; 
and it seems to us strange taste and bad policy to be making 
diplomatic flourishes with it, by way of an attempt to frighten us 
into further concessions. Neither party has, we suppose, any 
idea of disputing the awards of the arbiters. 


The Russian Government is evidently pressed by the so-called 
** Muscovite” party, which, with the Cesarewitch at its head, 
desires a French alliance, a war with Austria, and possibly a 
struggle with the German Empire. It has accordingly issued a 
manifesto in the Official Gazette explaining its policy and its aims. 
We have commented on this remarkable paper, which appeared in 
the Times of Wednesday, in another column, but may mention 
here that one cause of Russian irritation is the ‘‘ new departure ” 
taken by the Poles. Many liberal Poles seem disposed, now that 


France is down, to accept the Russian supremacy ; but many more | 


are turning towards Austria, and a toast was recently drunk at 
‘Cracow, amid indescribable enthusiasm, to the union of * the three 
crowns,” Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia, upon the head of the 
Hapsburg. The Russian Government, always suspicious about 
Poland, consequently regards every concession made to Galicia as 
@ menace to itself, and answers every such step by fresh advances 
towards the native Bohemians and other Slavs. 


The City, as usual of late, is once more in front. ‘The state of 


Bowring's Eastern Experiences...... 16 | 


| say, a farthing in the pound tothe rates. Boys could do the whole 
of the work before nine a.m. 


| anemainiiainiaibes 

It has been formally announced that the Government will give 
| its support to Mr. Brand as the successor of Mr. Evelyn Denison, 
and there is as yet no sign that there will be any offer of resist- 
ance on the part of the Conservatives to the appointment. Mr. 
| Brand, as we have repeatedly said, is personally, not less well, 
possibly better qualified, for the post than any other Liberal 
Member who could be named; but we shall be surprised if an 


| appointment to the Speakership of an ex- Whip,—a choice which all 


the supporters of Mr. Brand admit should be, and remain, an excep- 
tional one,—does not turn out to be a cause of trouble in future. 
There are cases in which the precedent to be made or avoided by 
an appointment is of more importance than the selection of the abso- 
lutely best individual candidate, if that candidate should be the best 
man in spite of circumstances which would have unfitted most other 
|men for the office, though they did not unfit him. It is quite 
conceivable that the King of Denmark might have been, and have 
| been known to be, undoubtedly the most competent of rulers 

to arbitrate between England and the United States; but 
who would dream of proposing the father of the Princess of 
Wales to judge between England and a Power having no such 
hold overhim? The selection of Mr. Brand will be a very great 
and striking testimony to his personal merits; but it will be a 
mistake which Parliament, though we hope not during his 
Speakership, will have cause to regret. 





Mr. Evelyn Denison is, says the Observer, to be made a 
Viscount, as was Mr. Shaw Lefevre, now Viscount Eversley, but 
by what title is not yet known. 


The papers are discussing, « propos of the reward to be given to 
the doctors in attendance on the Prince of Wales, the whole 
question of honours for the Medical profession. A baronetcy, it 
is said, such as the public expects to see given to Dr. Gull, is 
hereditary, and as such, sometimes inconvenient, while the Crown is 
reluctant to enlarge the Order of the Bath. It is therefore suggested 
that a doctor or two might be added to the Privy Council. We 
question the wisdom of the suggestion. New patients would scarcely 
seek a Right Honourable, while the distinction would be much less 
valued than either a baronetcy or K.C.B., because it would not 
| affect men’s wives, who, after all, are the persons most interested 

in these middle-class decorations. If there is any real difficulty in 

| the way—and there are too many baronets by half—why not 
| carry out the idea once attributed to the Prince Consort, and 
| found a new Order, to be bestowed for scientific or intellectual 
services? Why not the Order of the Rose—the ancient emblem 
| of science—as well as of the ‘Thistle ? 





| ‘The Members for Oxford City, Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Vernon 
| Harcourt, attended the annual festival of the Oxford Druids on 
| New Year's Day, and both made considerable speeches,—mani- 
festoes, as it were, to their constituents,—after dinner, though of 
| very divergent drifts. Mr. Cardwell was, as usual, sedately com- 
| placent. He argued that the sympathy educed by the Prince of 
| Wales's illness had shown our monarchical institutions to be 
| founded upon a rock. He thought that Parliament had now got to 

a constructive work higher than that of the free-trade period, 
| when it was simply engaged in removing artificial obstacles to the 


the streets and footpaths in London is disgraceful, the former | people's wealth and happiness. ‘The new task was difficult, and could 
being covered with a compost which makes them as slippery as | only be done by the help of great forbearance and self-control on 
ice, and the latter ankle-deep in slush. The municipalities pro- | all sides,—by remembering that ‘ the Government and the Legisla- 
fess to clean the streets, but the cleansing of the footpaths is left | ture are but the representatives of the entire community, and can 
to the occupiers; and as nobody will do it, and you cannot sum- only act as the agents of the whole community.” After laying 
mon @ nation, the paths are left uncleaned. Under these circum- | down these pregnant principles,—which much excite the anger of 
stances, the City Commission of Sewers, moved by a Mr. Hora, | the Tory Press, who consider them ominous of some attempt to 
has decided that, law or no law, it will clean the footways, and evade Ministerial responsibility,—Mr. Cardwell went on to say 
consequently they will be cleaned with the streets. ‘Two or three | that if Parliament did nothing all last Session, nothing was a very 
years hence it is probable that the Vestries will imitate the City | troublesome business to do. For himself, he thought the abolition 
example, relieve householders of a useless annoyance, and add, | of University Tests, the carrying of the Ballot through the Com- 
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mons for the first time, and the abolition of Purchase a good deal 
better than nothing. A propos of the deep-rooted hold of pur- 


chase on the British mind, he told an amusing story of the Speaker | 


of the House of Commons having, some century or so ago, admin- 
istered to the kneeling Mayor and Corporation of Oxford a severe 
rebuke for selling the Oxford seats, whereupon, having raised 
themselves from their knees and retired from the House of Com- 
mous, they immediately, says the historian, returned to Oxford, 
and * took measure for selling the seats again, one to the nominee of 
the Duke of Marlborough, and the other to the nominee of the 
Earl of Abingdon,” —a vigorous course which the assembled Druids 
seemed rather to respect. Oxford is now doing wholesome pen- 
ance, through its senior Member, for its former tenacious corrup- 
tibility. 

On Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s speech we have commented else- 
where. He stood, he said, on an ‘‘isthmus of time separating 
the past from the future,” and that was a position which he 
evidently felt to be one of some advantage for moral effusion. He 
congratulated his audience on the Treaty between England and 
America, which gave, he said, practical testimony to the princi- 


ples of that religion ‘‘ whose origin we now commemorate,— | 


principles so loudly professed and so little practised.” He was 
eloquent on the feeling of the nation for the Prince of Wales, 
asserting that our Constitution had given our people ‘‘a rea 
liberty,” ‘‘aye, and a practical equality such as no other nation 
of the world has yet achieved.” As to the liberty, Mr. 
Harcourt was very likely right; but as to the equality, 
— the desirability of which is quite open to question, — 
we should have thought his opinion not even plausible. 
He was complimentary to the Government on the extinc- 
tion of Purchase and the abolition of University ‘Tests, 
and then commenced his bitter attack on their financial prodi- 
gality. The Government had failed to manage the House because 
it had abandoned its fundamental principles of economy, its title 
to allegiance. ‘‘The House of Commons is very much like an 
army or a pack of hounds; its behaviour depends very much on | 
those who have the conduct of it.” It would not obey a Govern- 
ment which did not conform to its own deliberate scheme of right. 
Mr. Bright had once said that a Government which could not | 
govern with less than 70 millions sterling a year could never | 
deserve the confidence of the country, and Mr. Harcourt agreed. | 
He wanted a reduction of expenditure by 16 millions a year,—a | 
free breakfast-table, and no income-tax. Even for this year the | 
Government might, if it would, reduce the income-tax to 4d., and | 
repeal altogether the duty either on tea or sugar; and in case it | 
should do so, he was patronizing enough to prophesy for it, in the | 
ominous words of Louis Napoleon, ‘‘ Tout peut se rétablir.” The | 
augury was not cheerful for Mr. Cardwell, and not intended to/| 
be so; but then Mr. Harcourt is not a panic-stricken General 
making the best of a black prospect, but an eager malcontent, 
bent on making the Government feel the danger of his disloyalty, 
and the damaging condescension of his hopes. 


| 


M. Catacazy is evidently quite unaware that anybody except | 
President Grant can condemn him, and is evidently, too, a very 
adroit person. Ata dinner given to the Grand Duke Alexis at 
Boston on 9th December, he made a flowery speech in honour of 
the American Minister at St. Petersburg, and told his audience 
how in the crisis of the Civil War that ‘*‘ great man” Prince | 
Gortschakoff had said to him :—‘‘I pity those who believe that a | 
Divine Providence would have erected the magnificent American 
structure for crushing it to pieces in a few years. America will 
come out of the flames of civil war like the phoenix, more radiant, 
more brilliant, more strong than ever,”’—a sentence which, being 
put in the mouth of a cynical man of the world, a man, as it 
were, annealed by European society, is delicious. Prince Gorts- 
chakoff, it would seem, supports his protégé, for he has written | 
to Mr. Curtin that he will take M. Catacazy’s conduct into serious | 
consideration, that M. Catacazy formally denies many complaints, | 
and that he ** regrets to perceive that the respect due to M. Cata- 
eazy, the Minister of Russia, has not been sufficiently consulted.” 
Well, that is true. Lord Granville’s “‘ great gentleman,” whatever 
else he was in that despatch, certainly was not respectful to M. 
Catacazy. 


Lord Warwick's friends had much better have left that sub- 
scription for rebuilding the Castle alone. Great Peers cannot 
take presents of money without loss of dignity, and it is obvious 
from the correspondence published on Tuesday that the subscrip- 
tion would be a present, serving only to compensate Lord Warwick 
for not having insured his house. It is clear from the report of 


the architect that the ancient part of the Castle is uvinjured, the 


| munication now. 


rooms to be rebuilt and redecorated being the family rooms, and 
|the ‘Chairman of the Warwick Castle Restoration Fund Com- 
mittee” warns the public that the subscription must not be con- 
' sidered either ‘‘a reward for services performed or a bargain for 
advantages to be obtained.” It is, in fact, a gift, not needed for 
the restoration of a national relic, and, without repeating Mr. 
tuskin’s brusque repudiation of any claim, we may be allowed to 
say that, with so many struggling people burnt out every day, 
Warwick Castle can wait. 

The French Chamber is determined to make the old blander, 
}and exclude oflicials. It has decreed by 472 to 92 that no 
salaried official except a Minister, an Ambassador, or the Prefect 
| of the Seine cau be a Deputy. Why not, if the people like to elect 

him? Is a member likely to be more corrupt when, if he takes an 
office, he must explain himself to his electors, or when, if he takes 
| an office, he escapes from their control? If we may judge from 
| our own experience, the offices which can be retained with a seat 
| are precisely those which are never given from corrupt motives. 
| Besides, in France there are still, as Louis Philippe well knew, 
other modes of buying members than visible gifts of office. Sons 
can be promoted, and, as Talleyrand said, ** Ces pires-de-fumille 
| sont capables de tout.” 
The French Commission appointed to inquire into the best 
|means of improving the communication across the Channel has 
| reported by eight to two in favour of steam ferries large enough to 
carry the whole train. ‘The Times remonstrates, alleging that the 
project is too large, and we confess we agree with the Times. We 
| shall not get the ferry-boats and the necessary harbours and 
| machinery for five years, and we want improved means of com- 
With a floating pier at Calais and boats as 
good as those on the Irish Channel, we could wait very comfortably 
for the tunnel or a bridge, and we could have this modest modicum 
of reform for a million sterling, and by autumn, 1873. Let the 
two Governments give them liberal terms for the Mails, and the 
two Railways could commence the work at once. 





| 


The French Academy has elected the Duc d’Aumale to a seat 
by 27 to 1. The majority was probably the result of political feel- 
ing, but the Duke’s ** History of the House of Conde” and his pam- 
phlets justify the selection. On the other hand, E. About has been 
rejected, partly as Bonapartist and partly as author of the 


| **Question Romaine ;” while M. Littré, formerly rejected, has 


been accepted, he having recanted most of his socialist opinions. 
On the other hand, he remains a strong materialist, and Mgr. 
Dupanloup, the Bishop of Orleans, whose opinions are at least as 
strong in the opposite direction, has resigned his seat. Considering 
that the good Bishop holds that his mission is to convert infidels, and 
that he endured for years the presence of Sainte-Beuve, who was as 
materialistic as M. Littré and much more Voltairian in expression, 
this secession is a little ridiculous. Perhaps, however, it was only 
intended as a manifesto, the Bishop knowing that the Forty would 


| refuse, as they have refused, to receive his resignation. 


Tweed, the leader of the New York Ring, has at last been 


| arrested on a charge of felony, has been bailed by Judge Barnard, 


has broken bail, and has fled, some say to Cuba, Spain having no 
extradition treaty with the States. In his message of New Year's 


| Day, the Governor of New York, Mr. Hoffmann, recommends that 
| electoral bribery should be more severely punished, asks for more 


power for himself—which he will hardly obtain—and advises a 
new Charter for New York City. The reformers will, it is 
believed, try to introduce some new provisions into this Charter 
for the election of the judiciary, and to obtain from the Legisla- 
ture an Act unseating Judges Barnard and Cardozo. ‘This Act 
will require a two-third’s vote, and if it is rejected the Respectables 
will try an impeachment before the State Senate. 


A curious correspondence was published this day week between 
Abbé Gratry, one of the bitterest opponents of Infallibility, who, 
after a severe illness, has made his submission to the decree of the 
Council of the Vatican, and Father Hyacinthe, who had been 
personally informed by his friend of his adherence to the decree 
before that adherence was publicly known. Gratry had written 
from his sick-bed, at Montreux, on the Lake of Geneva, to the 
Archbishop of Paris, to say in one word that be “ effaced ” all he 
had ever written against the decree ; and to Father Hyacinthe he 


‘wrote an implied exhortation to follow his example, quoting 


apparently the words of Aquinas, ‘‘ Non privata audacia, sed pub- 
licd auctoritate procedendum est.” Pére Hyacinthe replies that 
to acknowledge and retract error is always laudable, but that 
when opinions of very great emphasis and vigour, accompanied by 
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elaborate evidence, have been published to the world, they cannot ‘at Bolton one of five in a cage struck the poor Irishman down. 
be ‘effaced’ simply by the fiat of their adherent, but only by The others then fell on him, bit great pieces out of his thighs, tore 
equally full explanations of the new reasons which have led to the ' away his scalp, and were only driven off by the irons. The scene 
distrust and rejection of the old. The Abbé Gratry had asked, in lasted ten minutes, during which the excited audience impeded the 
his eloquence against the Papal decree, what need God has of our officials in every way, and the man died on reaching the hospital. 
lies, —* num quid Deus indiget mendacio nostro ?”—and surely the | Nobody seems to have thought either of using a rifle or feeding the 
many who had been led by the Abbé Gratry’s authority to believe lions. 
that the Vatican decree was a lie, had a right to a full explanation | 
of the grounds of his mistake. That is simply unanswerable. If 
the Abbé Gratry wishes his authority to count for anything even 
with Catholics in future, he must make it his first work to explain 
this violent intellectual ague-fit, which has thrown him from burn- 
ing heat against Rome into shivering submission to her within so 
very short a period. However, it is only fair to give the poor 
man time to get well first. 





It is announced that Mr. Childers has succeeded Mr. Verdon 
as Agent-General for Victoria. He is, of course, thoroughly 
| qualified both by ability and experience ; but there are fifty men 
in England competent to a Colonial agency, and we therefore 
' welcome rumours which point to the return of Mr. Childers to 
| the Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade at no very distant 
| period. 
nnsinticininiptiaitatintal | The National Zeitung of Berlin calls on Prince Bismarck to 

Lord Russell cannot be happy at Cannes without letting fly at punish the French journalists who attack Germany, and “ do not 
the Government, and the last missiles with which he has chosen to know what is due to the conquerors of the country.” It reminds 
shell their Education policy are the Conscience-clause and the, Frenchmen that after Jena, Schleiermacher was summoned before 
Lord’s Prayer. He brands the Conscience-clause as an inven- | Davoust to explain his sermons, and that no Prussian dared speak 
tion of the enemies of religious liberty, maintaining that it was | or writea word against the French. Has Germany, then, descended 
devised in order to evade the demand for unsectarian religious so low as to set up Napoleon's tyranny, which in Prussia was 
teaching,—in order to force the Dissenters to choose between | frightful, as an ideal example to be imitated, and even extended, 
secular teaching without religion, and religious teaching without for Napoleon occupied Prussia, and Germany is not occupying 
protection to their own particular creed. As the scheme of Paris? Cannot the Germans be content to be conquerors, without 
assisting denominational education by Government grants was of | exclaiming because the beaten race tries to avenge itself with 
Lord Russell’s own devising, and grew up into health and strength pasquinades? How many dollars of the indemnity will Figaro 
when he was Prime Minister, this missile of Lord Russell’s is of and the rest be able to sneer away, or if they excite their country- 
the nature of the boomerang,—it returns upon himself. men to revenge, what else did Stein do ? 


Lord Russell also manages to get a shy at the Denominational | The *‘ Schenck incident” seems to have terminated without pro- 

Schools, anl through them at the Government which encou- ducing an open quarrel between the American President and the 
rages Denominational Schools, with the Lord's Prayer,—his main , Senate. Explanations have been, it is said, received in Washington 
point being that the Lord’s Prayer as taught in the Bible is | from the Minister, showing how he became connected with the Emma 
accompanied by very much more impressive explanations of the | Mine, and stating that he has withdrawn from all commercial con- 
duty of forgiveness than the Lord’s Prayer as taught in the cerns, and the inquiry therefore is to be allowed to drop. The 
Church Catechism, and that therefore it would be much better precedent was a bad one, and it is reassuring to see how warmly 
to teach out of the Bible, and not out of the Church Catechism. , it was resented in the States. 
He may be quite right, but as his friends and allies, the Birming- We regret deeply to ‘nation the death of the pon ren of 
ham Leaguers, are half of them (and those the real logical leaders) Calcutta “the mes, J. Bi. Pentti. ene of the tow mm eho ie 
as much opposed to teaching out of the Bible as Lord Russell is) 4:, oun nesentell se Englich Church. A man of high 
favourable to it, and almost all the remainder want the Bible read minthemaiiagds seitelnantn a scholar, and a deeply-read 
“‘ without note or comment,” which would certainly not help the livi hi . ae . t bled hie te affesd 

. : : divine, his personal character enabled him afford the 
children to understand much about the forgiveness of enemies, and most valuable assistance to successive Bishops. He knew the 
onl not dof using aga pager wach acmes the‘ cuhf meer, history and alias of evry chaplain in th 
the Government somewhat recklessly throwing shells into his own  coaul aur ie meas onetiel = > pas path so 

9 Fos ‘ — : » divine iti or os a © " 
Se a eet er mate tf wn eared type the was al serves dilret a 
passes of others, Liberal Governments which dispense with Lord | weer Berne oe dappine eet oor bo py teeny 

: . a2 a" sing a ’ 
+ rag — hardly seem to him to fall within the limits of | more remarkable because his own appointment as successor to 
. rs | Dr. Wilson was agreed on, or as some say, actually signed, 

The Reds in Paris, like the Reds in Switzerland, are trying to when a new Secretary of State for India set it aside. The 
turn their representatives into mere delegates, forcing on them a Calcutta Archdeacon is in practice the Bishop's Adlatus, rather 
mandat impératif of the most detailed kind. They define an than amere supervisor of fiuance and buildings, and the difficulty 
enormous number of measures, contained in twelve propositions, for of filling up the vacancy will be excessive. 
which every candidate must vote or resign his seat. ‘Thus he must Deg OHS SE 
support an amnesty, the abolition of the punishment of death, the 
dissolution of the Assembly, the return of the Government to Paris, 
universal military service, compulsory gratuitous and secular 
education, abolition of all payments to the clergy, freedom of the 
press, of meeting, and of association, election of mayors, restitution 
of all communal powers, the removability of the judges, establish- 
ment of the impct progressif, and abolition of monarchy, with some | 
other smaller matters. Victor Hugo has swallowed the whole, 
though they extend considerably the ordinary Republican plat- | ; oa wan't 1 hich i » oneeel 
form, and intensifies his promise by calling ita contract made with '" * different — oS 6 eee ar oe on rs 
the electors, which, of course, he is not at liberty to break. In German satire galls nobody, but French satire en 
England, the wildest Radical only insists on resignation after an Mr. George Cruikshank, the great caricaturist, claims to have 
unpopular vote; but in France, the member must assume, first, originated the leading characters of Oliver Twist, and from what 
that his constituents never change, secondly, that they think a! he says it seems not improbable that he did put Mr. Dickens on 
particular vote more important than his services, and thirdly, that the track of the London life necessary for that great work, 
he is not member for the people, but ouly for those who voted for and also sketch most of his admirable figures without seeing 
him. Mr. Dickens's MS. But as to his literary invention, let 

> | : ice, — e u i 

An Irishman named M‘Carthy, but who called himself Signor Pomadiian Pag -s:22™ LP wae «7 ae — — my 
Massarti, has been exhibiting as a lion-tamer for some years. He *. - easy tae AE 
seems, however, to have seen some of the rules of ‘his profes- little prigs of pad great-grandmothers days, one of the Jacky 
: 3 ‘tae * Goodmans and Tommy ‘Trueloves, instead of the little modern 
sion, entering the cages when “in liquor, but not drunk,” and in of to-day. Mr. Cruikshank did not even discern that 
without the hot bar of iron the lions dread. ‘The beasts either | acchin = 7 epi ° wc tiall 4 exclusively modere 
dislike the scent of liquor—all cats are sensitive to odours—or they | Dickens's gentas was SS y ‘ 
perceive its effect upon the steadinessof the eyes, and on Wednesday ' Consols were on Friday 924 to 92§ ex. div. 


M. Thiers is doing his best to diminish the impression created in 
Germany by Tonnelet’s murder. During the sitting of Friday 
se’nunight, the President, in a speech to the Assembly on the situa- 
tion, described the acts of Tonnelet and Bertin as “ criminal,” and 
added, “such acts bring down on us harsh words, to which silence 
is the only fitting reply.” The Chamber applauded, but M. de 
Remusat apparently has answered Prince Bismarck’s despatch by 
another, declaring that the German journals show at least as much 
bitterness of feeling as the French. ‘This is true, butit is expressed 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE IMMEDIATE POLICY OF THE TORIES. 


HE Chiefs of the Tory party, and more especially Mr. 
Disraeli, are said to entertain a desire which, if it is 
rightly attributed to them, will have an important influence 
upon the immediate course of politics. They wish to let 
‘“‘the reaction” ripen for another year. Their followers are, 
of course, impatient to act now, to force on a dissolution in 
the coming Session, and so to take full advantage of the dis- 
content of the Nonconformists, of the wrath of the Ultra- 
Radicals, and of the determination of the publicans to read 
Mr. Bruce a lesson. They believe that the Liberal party as a 
party was never so weak in the boroughs as it is at present, 
and enjoy for the first time in their lives the thought that 
they may not only attain power, but secure it through a 
majority which will leave its exercise tolerably free. Their 
chiefs, on the other hand, think the time has not quite | 
arrived, believe that in one more Session the discontent will 
grow deeper, and aro inclined to give as the order of the day, | 
‘* Patience, and shuffle the cards.’’ As the discontented of all | 
sorts are powerless without the aid of the Tories, and as the | 
Tory party is better disciplined than its opponents have ever | 
been—depending, as it does, on its chiefs for guidance as well | 
as for leadership,—the opinion of those chiefs is a principal | 
datum in estimating the immediate future, and it is worth | 
while to discuss with as much impartiality as may be the 
course to which they are reported to be inclined. | 
Upon the whole, and with allowance for the unknown | 
quantity which may be introduced into the problem by the | 
adoption of secret voting, we think the instinct of the Tory | 
followers is wiser than the trained acumen of the Tory | 
leaders. We doubt if the Tory party ever had such a chance | 
as it would have at a general election this year, and believe | 
it might, if it chose, assume an attitude—and, on the whole, 
we should, as Liberals, be glad to see it assume it—which | 
would again, for some years to come, make it a power within | 
the country. Supposing Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
to take a leaf out of the book of the American Democrats, to 
denounce constructive legislation and the interference with 
individual freedom which it must involve, to accept the Ballot | 


Bill without resistance, and then to force on a dissolution, the | 


very dangerous position. We should, in all human probability, | 
lose the counties. It is possible, of course, many people think it | 
even probable, that with the Ballot the deep social jealousies | 
of the villages and unrepresented towns may find expression | 
at the polls, and that the landowners may be defeated, not as | 
Tories, but as squires; but it is a good deal more probable | 
that the effect of the Ballot in the counties will be to ter- | 
minate the last chance of the great Whigs, and send up an 
unbroken array of men devoted to the “ agricultural interest.”’ 
It is not the counties which will be conciliated either by high 
rates for sanitary measures, or by the suppression of beer- 
houses, or by laws for the prohibition of overcrowding, bad 
drainage, and all the sanitary evils of great cities. The idea 
of a tenant-farmer is usually to let such improvements alone, as 
useless, or even insults to Providence, which intended that 
people who want the high wages of cities should suffer for 
quitting their natural and healthy occupations in the open air. 
Why should they vote their money to encourage emigration off 
the fields? The Tory vote in the counties might, under con- 
ceivable circumstances, be a very heavy one, while under the 
same circumstances the Liberal vote in the boroughs might 
be unusually light. We look to it as a certainty that 
the Ballot will diminish in towns the total number of votes 
thrown, and that it will thereby increase considerably the | 
power of any “interest” which supposes itself attacked. The 
interested will vote in larger proportion than the disinterested. 
Now the Government has affronted, or is believed to have 
affronted, three most powerful interests,—the Nonconformists, 
many of whom have already decided on abstention, unless 
some concession is made to their views; the Publicans, who 
are much enraged, and sure not to be soothed by the new 
measure, if it is of any importance at all; and the “ Dockyard- 
men,” by which term we describe all those who are either 
irritated or frightened by thriftiness in Treasury éxpenditure, 
a class much more numerous than the ordinary world is in | 
this country apt to believe. If the election came off to- | 
morrow, these three interests would abstain or vote for the | 
Tories, and the chances of that party everywhere, except in 
the great Northern boroughs and in Scotland, where ideas | 
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| usually reign, would be better than they have been since 
1815. The Tories might even secure a majority which, 
though no doubt accidental, and out of accord with the true 
sentiment of the country, would sustain them in power for at 
least three Sessions, until the Liberals, taught by experience, had 
once more rallied their ranks, and appealed over the heads of 
the “ Interests” to the ideas of the great body of the people. 
We do not pretend to be certain that this would be the result 
of an immediate appeal to the country, for menace and action 
are two very different things, and the Ballot is an untried 
instrument, but we do consider that the probabilities of such 
a result are considerable enough to justify the obvious eager- 
ness of the Tory rank and file. A general Election to-morrow 
might yield a Tory House of Commons, a change which has 
not been possible for a quarter of a century, and will not, as 
we deem, be again possible for a quarter of a century more. 
On the other hand, the forecast of the Tory leaders has very 
much less justification. England, in the first place, is Liberal, 
that is to say, a majority of nearly two-thirds of the electors 
prefer to be governed on the principles and by the leaders of 
the Liberal party. They may be irritated, or may be disgusted, 
or may even be alienated for a time on any given question; but 
if time is granted, the permanent temperament will overcome 


| the momentary mood. We have seen that within the month, in 


the sudden outpouring of affection towards the dynasty. In 
the second place, England is immensely influenced by habit, 
by an appreciation of the usual, and by vested in- 
terests, and as Mr. Gladstone’s “unpopularity’’ has been 
caused mainly by innovations, every year which elapses 
tends to remove it, and to restore him to his old hold over the 
imagination of the country. Already, for example, the irrita- 
tion created in the minds of extreme Churchmen by the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church has passed away, the 
country is accustomed to the present position of the free Church, 
and an attempt to re-endow it would be regarded as rather 
revolutionary than otherwise. In a similar way, the grant of 
commissions after examination will by 1873 be part of the 
accepted order of things; the Education Act will be protected 
by a vast mass of beneficiaries; and the Licensed Victuallers 
will have become aware that the Liberal policy, though hos- 
tile to their trade, is very favourable to the pockets of those 
who now pursue it, and will begin to protest against a multipli- 
cation of public-houses as an infringement upon their rights. 


Liberal party would, as we conceive, be for the moment in a_| As to events like the loss of the Captain or the wreck of the 


Megeera, they are the accidents of the hour, and influence per- 
manent politics no more than a hurricane or a drought. Many 
symptoms point, moreover, to the approach of a year of pros- 
perity such as has rarely been witnessed even in Great Britain; 
the inflation, for example, in the price of most securities makes 
every body feel richer, and a year of prosperity always helps to 
popularize the Government which presides over it. Then the 
Budget of next April will gratify the country, for Mr. Lowe is 
sure of a surplus, and pretty sure not to “ fritter it away in pay- 
ing his debts,” while trade is expanding past all precedent ; 


and every branch of industry except that of Bradford—which 
‘is affected by M. Thiers’ follies—is, on the whole, contented. 


Then the country is becoming accustomed,—more than accus- 
tomed, habituated—to the new kind of Liberal Minister, the 
middle-class man of capacity who is a little too thrifty and a 
little too brusque, but inventive, lucid, and decided. It was 
the newness of that type of man in high place, far more than 
any dislike of him, which produced much of the irritation 
manifested by “ society.” And finally, time works for the 
Liberals. Their chiefs have fulfilled their programme, and 
are momentarily resting on their oars ; but they are able men, 
they are in full sympathy with the people as to the course 
internal improvement must pursue, and they are certain, time 
being allowed, to interest them strongly in great acts of con- 
structive legislation, some of which are for the moment—as, 
for instance, the reinvigoration of local government, the limita- 
tion of drunkenness, and the State absorption of the Railways 
—either theories or worse, obstacles in the way of the party’s 
success. The policy of delay, therefore, favoured by the Tory 
chiefs is a policy of losing opportunity, and will end, as Mr. 
Disraeli’s “‘ policies” usually have ended, in a fresh lease of 
power for the party which, with momentary intervals of exclu- 
sion, governs the British Empire. 





MR. VERNON HARCOURT AT OXFORD. 
‘R. VERNON HARCOURT ought to get on. He is agood 
Radical, without any special sympathy with the people 
(which is always hampering), has a happy tendency to keep 
to the time-honoured cries of party politics and to eschew 
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carefully the thorny difficulties of new problems, and can 
make himself as unpleasant to the Government of the day as 
any Member below the gangway, for he has an easy, sledge- 
hammer style of hitting, with a knack for nasty back-handers 
when occasion suits. Nothing is more characteristic of him 
than his frank dislike to such needful and urgent reforms 
as are likely to embroil those who take them up with 
powerful political interests. Last Session he distinguished 
himself by doing his best against the one really wise provision 
of the Ballot Bill,—that which would have taken away the 
enormous entrance-fee at present imposed on every candi- 
date for the great Parliamentary Club, in the shape of 
the private payment of the election expenses, Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt having apparently discovered that Eng- 
lish ratepayers have as little notion of paying for what 
is done for their own political advantage, while they can 
get anybody else to pay for them, as a horse has of earning 





his dinner, if he can get it without work; and also that | 


'speaker’s drift and spirit,—those who had listened to his 
generous ardour for sparing the pocket of the taxpayer in that 
part of his speech which dilated on retrenchment, and who 
had been profoundly impressed by his citation from Burke of 
the apophthegm that ‘the public is always poor,” had 
no opportunity of reconsidering these earnest portions of his 
speech by the light of his conspicuous indifference to one 
of the most fertile of all the sources of both poverty and 
misery. The students of his speech who observe the enthusi- 
asm of Mr. Harcourt for a policy of retrenchment which 
does not divide the Liberal sections of the constituencies, and 
his frigid disapprobation of any meddling with that monopoly 
of the licensed victuallers which does, will appreciate better 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s formidableness as a spokesman of the 
discontented Liberals, but attach perhaps somewhat less value 
to the moral weight of his opinions as a disinterested philan- 
thropist and protector of the poor. 

For the rest, his elaborate attack on the Government for 











many of them at least care about as little for the enlarged | having deviated from its policy of retrenchment was more 
area of choice which throwing the election expenses on the effective than statesmanlike. It consisted in a comparison 
rates would give, as most of the artizans appear to care for ; between the expenditure of 1851, not £51,000,000, and the 
getting persons of their own class into Parliament, é.e., rather expenditure of 1871, some £71,000,000, and the assertion 
less than nothing, because, ewteris paribus, they entertain posi- | that the extra expenditure is all muddled away, inasmuch 
tively more respect for the man who is rich enough to pay a| as we get very little more for the £71,000,000 than 
heavy fine than they could do for a candidate who wouldfeel the we got for the £51,000,000. Mr. Harcourt affirmed 
expense like one of themselves. Mr. Harcourt saw this, we | that after deducting the interest of the Debt,—a per- 
say, and promptly put his spoke in the wheel of the Govern-| manent charge, which nothing can reduce except the 
ment measure in relation to the only provision of the Bill of | payment of debt,—we are now spending £19,C00,000 a 
which Radicals who wish to enforce the full responsibility of | year more than we did in 1851. He admits that the addition 
political duty, could think with unmixed satisfaction. The | to the Education Vote ought to be deducted, but still main- 
shopkeeping mind clave to wealthy candidates and low rates, | tains that at the very least £16,000,000 are muddled away, 
and Mr. Vernon Harcourt clave to the bias of the shopkeeping | laying great emphasis in his letter to yesterday's Times on the 
mind. In this Oxford speech of his, the same wise respect for | increase, not only in Army and Navy expenditure, but in Civil 
powerful interests came out still more frankly. Mr. Vernon | expenditure. On the latter head, as far as we understand the 
Harcourt is aware that the Licensed Victuallers wield an | subject,—and we do not believe that Mr. Harcourt’s study of 
awfully strong political influence in the country, and that the | it has been very profound,—we believe him to be totally in the 
Government bitterly offended the Licensed Victuallers by their | wrong. The increased expenditure no doubt is large, but the 
proposal of last year. He, at least, will not follow the Govern- | increase in the departments and their work we believe to be 
ment into that generous political blunder. It may well be that | much larger, and that we get far more than the proportional 
for the people’s welfare no measure is quite so important asa | service for the new expenditure. As to the Army 
restriction of the temptations to intoxication. About that| and Navy, Mr. Harcourt appears to maintain, first, 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt is almost cynically indifferent. Those that we don’t get the increase for which we pay ; 
who wish to give prominence to this most difficult and most | next, that if we did get it, we shouldn't want it. He is 
important of all the classes of open questions, he is artful | scornful beyond measure at the assumption that with the 
enough to brand with the name of “the sluggards of politics,” | Continent in arms England should be strong, and declares that 
telling them that the recourse to social reforms is the unfail- even if it were so, the peace of 1571 should have been re- 
ing symptom “of aused-up party and a played-out administra- | garded by the British Government as the peace of 1815 was 
tion.” Yet, in spite of this little strategic ruse to divert attention | regarded, namely, as a complete finale to the period of war and 
from the real secret of the aversion he feels to this reform,— danger. Now, the answer to Mr. Harcourt seems to us very simple. 
namely, the enormously dangerous and laborious character of | In the first place, the Military and Naval power of England 
any enterprise against an interest so deeply rooted among the | in 1851 had been neglected for a generation, and it was in con- 
political influences of the country as the beer and spirit | sequence of that neglect that when we were involved in war 
interest, surely not an enterprise which the “ sluggards of | everything went wrong with us, and we could not even send 
politics” would care to set on foot,—Mr. Vernon Harcourt | the small contingent we did engage to send to Turkey and the 
lets it be seen pretty plainly what his true alarm about it is: | Crimea without failure, exposure, and disgrace. Is that foolish 
—‘Then there is the Licensing Bill. I was unable to sup- | parsimony a precedent which he holds up for us to imitate ? 
port the Government measure of last Session. I thought it | The truth, as everyone knows, is that half the enormous mili- 
neither wise nor just. I cannot help thinking that this is a | tary expenditure of recent years has been the mere making up 
subject on which the country has not made up its mind, and | of backway lost during the period of long and deep indifference 
that being the case, it occurs to me it might have been more | to everything Military and Naval which followed the terrible 
prudent on the part of the Government to leave it alone; but | but triumphant Continental war ended at Waterloo. Mr. 
they are the best judges of that. If they have made some happy | Harcourt might as well, in estimating the legitimate outlay 
discovery, hitherto unthought of, by which all parties will be | of a manufactory, take a period in which all the plant and 
pleased, by which the views of those who wish nobody to drink | machinery had been allowed to fall into such disrepair that 
anything can be reconciled with the views of those who desire | remunerative orders when they came could not be executed. 
everybody to drink everything, I can only say they will prove | No policy could be sillier than to go back to the period of negli- 
themselves to be not only the most sagacious, but the most | gence as if it had been a period of reasonable care. But besides 
fortunate Government that ever existed, and their good luck in | this, as a matter of fact, the egu/w Army provided for out of 
this respect will make them amends for all past misadventures.” | the last year’s Estimates is, if not, as the Z%mes says, double 
That is not very reticent language. To give him his | thatof 1851, full twenty-five per cent. strongerin mere numbers, , 
due, Mr. Vernon Harcourt does not really care very much to | to say nothing of the great increase in the expense of the reserve 
conceal the source of his dislike to this kind of proposal, , forces due to the developnient of the Militia and the enrolment 
though he may make a clumsy effort to depreciate, as an | of the Volunteers. As for the Artillery and the Navy, every one 
attempt worthy only of “the sluggards of politics,” the most | knows how expensive the changes due to the new discoveries 
arduous and most beneficent of the political undertakings of | of science have been, and it seems simply absurd to complain 
the day. The passage we have extracted says as plainly of an increase of expense which has been common to this 
almost as words can speak that it would have been “ prudent” | couatry with every country in Europe. Does Mr. Harcourt 
to leave the Licensing question alone, so long as it was im-| think that, in order to keep up to the newest improve- 
possible to conciliate all the powerful interests so closely | ments of the time we ought to have cut down our force of 
interwoven with it. Mr. Harcourt wisely’ put that nearly soldiers and seamen, or that in order to keep up our force 
the last thing in his speech ; and as no one can hear speeches of soldiers and seamen we ought to have neglected the 
backwards, though it is possible to read them backwards,— | newest improvements of the time? If he thinks neither 
not a bad habit occasionally, if you want a light on a | of these things, it is talking either nonsense or clap-trap,— 
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we presume the latter,—to urge that we ought to have kept 
to the Naval and Military expenditure of 1851, at a time 
when most of the armaments of Europe are doubled, and 
their expense probably more than doubled. And for what 
sort of politician does he wish to be taken when he talks 
of the peace of last year as resembling the peace of 1815, 
in the relief it ought to give to our military and naval 
expenditure? If,—of course only in point of durability, 
—he had compared it to the peace of Amiens in 1802, 
he would have been much nearer the mark. This time, 
of course, England has not been herself engaged, and does not 
expect to be engaged in war. But so far as it is necessary for 
her to be prepared for the emergencies arising out of a 
European war, the peace of 1871 certainly promises a truce 
but little less hollow than the peace of 1802. 

We admit that Mr. Harcourt very seldom talks non- 
sense. It is too much his fault, however, as a popular poli- 
tician to talk what used to be called flummery. If the 
total of the military and naval estimates were reduced 
to the £15,000,000 or so which covered them in 1851, 
nobody would know better than Mr. Harcourt that Great 
Britain would assume a position in Europe standing in 
relation to our position in 1851, much as his own position 
among English statesmen stands to that occupied by Mr. Glad- 
stone or Lord Granville,—which is, however, if we may judge 
from Mr. Harcourt’s letter to yesterday’s 7’mcs, precisely what 
he wishes, only he took care not to tell his constituents so. 
Nevertheless, we should feel less intolerant of the political 
syllabub with which he tickled the taste of the Druids 
he addressed, if he had not shown both by practice and 
precept that his sympathy with the troubles of the English 
people is pretty strictly limited to those subjects on which a 
man strengthens, rather than endangers, his seat by professing 
fine sentiments. 


POLITICAL SATIRE ON THE STAGE. 
HAT particular Saturday Reviewer, who hates Mr. Glad- 
stone with an energy that is quite as amusing in itself 
as 1t is amusing in its literary results, produced a very enter- 
taining and spiteful article last week on the rumour that 
the Government had instructed the Lord Chamberlain to 
excise from the plays he licenses all jokes directed against 
themselves. We believe the truth to be that the Lord 
Chamberlain has in point of fact excised such passages from 
the plays submitted to him, since at least one London 
manager positively asserts that such passages have been actually 
struck out by that officer from the drafts of burlesques which 
had been prepared for his stage; but the fact is, as we under- 
stand, that the practice is not new, and rests on no recent in- 
structions at all. The Censor has always,as we hear, pursued the 
same policy,—the late Lord Derby and Mr, Disraeli having been 
regarded as in this respect quite as sacred personages as Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Lowe. The theory, of course, on which the 
practice was founded was that political squibs had a tendency 
to produce rows in theatres, exciting the partizans of the oppo- 
site parties to struggles for predominance. This is no longer 
true. Indeed, we have observed that just as a man is apt to 
find in the scrapes of his relatives a keener flavour of enjoy- 
ment than in the scrapes of his mere acquaintances, so 
Liberals will chuckle more fondly over the sharp sayings,— 
say, of Lord Westbury,—when they are directed against 
Liberals, than even when they happen to strike a Tory,—and 
assuredly would have no disposition at all to raise a riot in a 
theatre, because they happened to hear some of their honoured 
leaders and dear friends turned into ridicule ; nor do we sup- 
pose that even the most loyal of Tories would fire up 
dangerously if Mr. Disraeli were introduced saying, with 
the die-away lachrymosity of his own Egremont, “No, 
I never smoke; tobacco is the tomb of love;” or if Sir 
John Pakington were put on the stage in the act of letting 
the cat out of the bag with his usual rural simplicity. Cer- 
tainly, it is high time that the tradition which excludes 
satirical reflections on the Government of the day from the 
stage, should be broken through. Its only justification was that 
such reflections might at one time have led to violence. That 
time has passed, and there is no more reason why Governments 
should not be made fun of on the stage, than why they should 
not be satirized by editors in newspapers, and cut up at public 
meetings by such Parliamentary wits as Mr. Bernal Osborne. 
There is no more reason, of course, why Mr. Gladstone should 
have taken pains to let loose the burlesque-writers on the 
Government than why Mr. Disraeli, or Lord Derby, or Lord 
Russell, or Lord Palmerston should have authorized a similar 
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| self-denying ordinance. But if this very undesirable restriction 


is not to continue, some Minister must be the first to give the 
hint that it is obsolete; and we should feel no surprise, 
in spite of his internecine foe in the Saturday, if that 
Minister were Mr. Gladstone. Very possibly, as the writer 
in question is at great pains to impute, Mr. Gladstone 
may wince under jokes of a certain kind more than 
many of his predecessors ; but that, perhaps, would be rather 
an additional reason why, if the restriction be needless and 
therefore mischievous, he should be the one to do away 
with it. By the way, what is the origin of the absurd 
libel on Mr. Gladstone that he has no sense of humour? 
He has certainly much less than Mr. Disraeli, Lord Palmer- 
ston, and Lord Melbourne, but considerably more than 
Lord Russell or the present Lord Derby; in his easier 
oratorical moods he is playful perhaps, rather than humour- 
ous; but who could deny more than playfulness, genuine 
humour, to the passage in his Greenwich speech in which he 
compared Mr. Scott Russell’s double address to the Peers and 
the working men, to the double repetition of his text by a 
preacher on some solemn occasion to the audience on the 
right of him and the audience on the left, with this difference, 
as Mr. Gladstone remarked, that Mr. Scott Russell had 
apparently taken his text from one Testament when 
addressing the working-men, and from the other Testament 
when addressing the Peers? Earnestness is no bar to 
humour, though humour is not unfrequently apt to under- 
mine earnestness. ‘There is more chance, we should think, 
after all, of an earnest man’s doing away with this trivial 
barrier against ridicule of a particular kind, than of a 
humourist’s doing away with it. 

The real advantage of giving full play to political wit or 
humour on the stage, consists in the immense value of any 
stimulus to the popular interest in politicsina country where the 
people are rulers. Midicule may, and often does, give a com- 
pletely false aspect to the work of statesmen and politicians ; 
but the truth is that with most peoples at least, any excite- 
ment of real and living interest in political men and political 
issues is infinitely better than torpidity and indifference. There 
may be peoples like the French among whom satire is too power- 
ful for reason, among whom it scathes and destroys as by a flash 


of lightning, and quite without respect to the amount of reason 


which may or may not be behind it. But such peoples 
are rare, and certainly the English are not of that type. 
English institutions are stable by reason of our political 
indifference about small matters, indeed about any but 
very great matters; but they are inelastic, difficult to adapt 
to the varying needs of varying times, for the very same 
reason; and undoubtedly with us the political inertia under 
which we labour is a far greater danger then any supposed 
cause of political instability. For this reason we believe 
that if only we had enough wit to get good political satire on 
the stage, it would be as valuable a political discipline for the 
people, as the political satire in the comedies of Aristophanes 
was for the Athenians; nay, more so, because the newspapers 
which we have and they had not, do so much to modify 
the excesses of one-sided satire, to show its shortcomings and 
its misreadings of political life. We want more vitality in 
our politics far more than we need fear too much prejudice. 
If the stage should be too bitter against the Government, is 
there not the Daily Telegraph’s worship of it to modify the in- 
fluence of the stage? If after a transmutation of Government it 
should become too caustic against the Tories, and too favour- 
able to Mr. Gladstone and the Opposition, is there not the 

ull Mall Gazette to temper any such results by its vivid 
hate of Mr. Gladstone, and its steady admiration for the 
statesmanship of the Peers? We may be quite sure that in 
England at least the stage will never become a force to shake 
governments. It very well might become, and if we had 
a little more confidence in the humour of our dramatists, 
we should say would become, a force considerable enough to 
keep alive a lively popular interest in politics and politicians ; 
but as things stand, we fear even this result will only be very 
slowly attained. The humour of the present day seems to 
have concentrated itself in one direction, laughter at the strange 
triviality of average men’s average thoughts and fancies, —such 
humour as is so wonderfully embodied in Mr. Burnand’s 
‘‘ Happy Thoughts,’—and this is far enough removed from the 
feeling for real grievances, and the wish to laugh individual men 
or measures down, that must always be the life of political 
humour on the stage. We should be inclined to suspect that 
the public gained rather than lost by the excision of the politi- 
cal elements from the burlesque which the Lord Chamberlain 
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revised, and fear it will be some time yet before political 
humour regains any true vitality. Still, that is no reason at 
all why any restriction upon it should not be removed. We 
have never believed, as the philosophic Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, we think it was, said, that the power to bear 
ridicule is the test of truth. But it is at least a very good 
test of political manliness; and “earnest”’ statesmanship will 
never be the worse.—on the contrary, decidedly the better,— 
for realizing that it has to run the gauntlet of all the satire 
which can be levelled against it, and to hold its own with the 
British people,—by no means a difficult thing to do,—in spite 
of that satire. British statesmen are nut as a rule timid or 
sensitive beings like philosophers and poets. They have been 
in a public school, and a very rough sort of public school, all 
their lives, and though they may still retain their susceptibili- 
ties, there is no danger that we shall get less effective 
statesmanship through such an extension of freedom as ought 
certainly to widen the area of popular interest in that 
statesmanship. 


THE PRESENT ATTITUDE OF RUSSIA. 

NE of the most direct, though the less noticed, conse- | 
quences of Sedan has been to increase the importance 
of Russia in the European system. Her foreign policy, always 
a matter of moment, has since that event become one of vital 
interest to the Cabinets of Berlin, Vienna, and Paris, and 
must be anxiously followed and estimated even by our own. 
Beaten, humiliated, and revengeful, dismembered, dis- 
honoured, and oppressed, France must, whatever her pride, 
lock round for an ally, and the only ally who can serve her 
well is the great power which can almost at will march a| 
quarter of a million of men direct upon Berlin. Minor States 
would of course be powerless in such a contest of giants. 
England has neither the means nor the inclination to engage 
in war which must be waged in the centre of Europe; and 
Austria, besides being weak from want of homogeneity, is 
fettered by the German sympathies of the more civilized part 
of her population. It is to Russia that France must turn 
for the only alliance which could enable her to confront 
Germany with a superior force, and a fair chance of dictating 
at the end of the struggle her own terms of peace. Strong, 
as Germany is, her most daring statesmen do not look with- 
out apprehension on this danger, and for a time at all 
events, until, that is, the Hapsburgs have been reconciled 
to their new position, or have been induced to enter into 
an honest defensive alliance with Germany, no effort will 
be wanting in Berlin to conciliate St. Petersburg. Any con-| 
cession “in reason” will be made to her ambition, Polish 
insurgents will be surrendered on demand, and the Czar will | 
be courted with all those forms of ceremonious adulation 
which seems to move Sovereigns as flatteries move meaner 
men. It is, as German statesmen feel, open to the Czars 
either to seek their ultimate object, which is and must always 
be Constantinople, through an alliance with them and the 
overthrow of Austria, who, as General Fadaieff so recently 
explained, now bars the southern road ; or through an alliance 
with France, and a resolute attempt to reduce the power of 
both the States which now rule over the German peoples. 
Each plan presents its point of attraction to the Russian states- 
men, and it is not only possible, but more than probable, that 
on their decision may turn the future of European development. 
The Russians are keenly aware of their situation, discuss it 
with unusual frankness, and in relation to it have developed 
two very powerful and widely divergent parties. The larger 
of these, headed by the Heir Apparent, and supported by the 
old Moscow nobles and the majority of the people, argues that 
peace between Germany and Russia is ultimately impossible ; 
that the interests of the two countries are essentially different, 
that the races tend towards hostile civilizations, that in a duel 
between the two peoples alone Russia would be defeated—her 
richest provinces being lukewarm—that the greatest gain she 
could acquire under any circumstances would be the adhesion 
of the outlying Slavonic tribes in Galicia, Bohemia, Transyl- 
vania, and the semi-independent provinces of Turkey, and 
that the true policy is to accept the unexpected alliance of 
France—an alliance which of itself breaks the Polish sword— 
and in one supreme effort relieve both countries of Germanic 
superiority, and secure to Russia for ever the leadership of 
the Slavons throughout the world. In more concrete terms, 
the old Russians would, in alliance with France, fight Ger- 
many and Austria together, and if victorious claim as 
their reward Galicia and the Principalities, and possibly 
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Bohemia, and so commence the foundation of a united 
Slavonic Empire. Of course, opportunity must be awaited ; 
but Russia, argues this party, is almost armed, the Slavonic 
impulse in Austria is very strong and vigorous, and France, 
whose alliance would be essential to the project, cannot be 
expected to wait to the next generation for revenge. 

So powerful is this party, so influential are its chiefs, and 
so strongly are its views in accord with the popular ambitions, 
that its opponents, safe as they are in the favour of the Czar, 
who worships his Uncle William, and is surrounded, as every 
Czar except Paul has always been surrounded, by “ Ger- 
manized”’ statesmen, have deemed it expedient to put forward 
an apology, which has been published in the O/jicial Gazette, 
and transmitted to London by the very able, though somewhat 
prejudiced, correspondent of the 7émes at Berlin. In this 
very remarkable document, which must either be written or 
sanctioned by Prince Gortschakoff, the Russian Government 
admits that it perceives the situation we have described, and 
declares it to be the most “ eligible’? which could be con- 
ceived, exults in its novel freedom of action, assumes that 
France will beg its alliance, admits, with the most offensive 


'candour, its radical hostility to Austria, which Power “ aims 


at strengthening our principal enemies and weakening our 


‘natural allies,” threatens war in certain contingencies in 


temperate but unmistakable terms, but nevertheless prefers a 
slower and more cautious policy than that of the Heir 


| Apparent. The writer does not denounce that policy, but 


holds it to be wiser to build up Russia as a great military 
State, to which all minor Slavonic States will rally as to a 


| powerful help” and protector, to await a recovery of 
strength in France, for which peace is indispensable, and to 


remain meanwhile on good terms with Germany, “ the 
dynasties being bound together by the strongest ties of mutual 
friendship and esteem,” provided she does not absorb the Ger- 


‘man Austrians, and so make the situation of the minor Slav 


populations unendurable, This being the “burning question ” 
of the whole matter, Prince Gortschakoff walks over it gingerly, 


_ treating such an occurrence rather as an impossibility, a “dream 


of enthusiasts,” than as an imminent danger, but proceeding 
immediately to say there is ‘“‘something”’ in the apprehensions 
about the outcome of the Austrian troubles, and that “ if the 
crisis assumed an aspect prejudicial to Russia,” she “ would 
acknowledge the peril and act calmly and resolutely,’’—that is, 
she would fight. If this is really the view of Russian states- 
men, if they regard the absorption of German Austria by 
Berlin as a most dangerous menace to all Slavs, then much 
that has hitherto been obscure in Prince Bismarck’s policy 
becomes at once intelligible. He evidently does not desire 
to attract the Austrian Germans, and if that addition to his 
master’s territories, besides increasing the strength of the 
Liberals in Parliament, would be the signal for war with Russia 


and therefore with France, his reluctance is natural, and pro- 


bably very wise. No statesman would wish to have two 
great wars upon his hands at once; and Prince Bismarck, 
while he is sure not to overrate the amount of aid the Haps- 
burgs could bring to his side, is very likely indeed to dread 
the price which he may be asked to pay for it. If Austria is 
to defend German independence by arms, Austria will have at 
least a claim to be readmitted into the German circle. 

Read by the light of this manifesto, the extreme pleasure 
expressed in Berlin at the cordial tone of the Czar becomes 
easy to understand, even if Bismarck does not overrate the 
fighting strength of the enormous empire at his side. In the 
event of renewed war with France, any army posted as the 
Russian Army is posted would be a formidable addition to the 
dangers which menace Germany, the Czar being able to concen- 
trate at least two armies of 120,000 men each on the north- 
eastern and south-eastern frontiers of Prussia, armies which would 
receive gradual but certain reinforcements from every corner 
of the enormous empire. The Austrian Army might be suffi- 
cient to prevent invasion, but the Austrian Army is not secured 
to Germany yet; the Austrian [louse is not in love with the 
Hohenzollerns, and Germany might in addition have to protect 
her extreme northern frontier. Russian influence is great both 
in Copenhagen and Stockholm, and Russia once fairly com- 
mitted, a Scandinavian army might make its appearance in 
Jutland, and demand at the most inopportune moment the ful- 
filment of the Treaty of Prague. These dangers, moreover, are 
not likely to pass away in a hurry, or indeed at all until France 
is once more at rest ; and until they pass Russia must remain, to 
a certain extent, mistress of the situstion, must be courted by 
ceremonial embassies, such as that recently sent to St. Peters- 
burg, and must be allowed to dictate her own terms on such 
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points as the extradition of Poles, the modification of the | at once unsettled and of great importance. Does an owner 
Treaty of Paris, and the surrender of Germans on the Baltic to | ultimately pay all rates, or does the user ultimately pay all, or 
ukases—one of which has appeared only this week—prohibit- is the loss equitably distributed among them? We think the 
ing their education except through the Russian tongue. This question clear, and so probably does Mr. Stansfeld ; but the 
attitude cannot be a pleasant one for the Hohenzollerns, who English people do not, and until they do a struggle will rage 
are not cruel except advisedly, who do not sympathize with | round the provisions of any great sanitary law. Fortunately, 
Russia in the South, and who cannot be blind to the passionate , Mr. Stansfeld’s specialty is political tact; but he will need it 
admiration and even loyalty towards themselves which the all before he convinces either occupiers, or owners, or the 
Germans on the Baltic so frequently risk their necks to general public that the burden has been justly distri- 
That—and so much more to come—is the price | buted, while if he confuses speedy improvement with 





express. 
they pay, and to all appearance pay willingly, for the retention speedy payment for improvement, as most Boards of Health 
of Metz. | are apt to do, he will probably provoke a very annoying re- 


| action. Most men would probably pay a year’s income to 
secure a year more of life, but very few men will part with 
A HINT ON SANITARY LEGISLATION. | that proportion of their property willingly to secure a mere 
F the Ministry escapes an overthrow and the country aj chance which they might be able to do without. People are 
dissolution, this is going to be a Social-Science Session, | not half so afraid of the non-dramatic diseases, that is, of the 
and the theory is that on social science everybody is agreed. | diseases which kill slowly, as they are supposed, or indeed as 
Mr. Stansfeld, it is thought, will bring in his Bills, both | we may fairly allow they ought, to be. You can get men to 
parties will resolve themselves into a grand Committee of Im- | clean sewers at ploughmen’s wages. 
provement, and amid bursts of extasy from Mr. Chadwick,| Mr. Stansfeld will have still more need of his tact to obviate 
Mr. M. D. Hill, and Lord Robert Montague, the House will the annoyance which will be found inherent in any good 
proceed to make England as clean as a parlour in Broek, the | sanitary law, namely, the interference with private liberty 
Dutch village where they realize or pretend to realize the | which is its corollary. A strong lodging-house Act can only 
paradise of good housewives. We do not believe one word be worked by a system of domiciliary visitation, which paid 
of it all, and think it may be advisable to point out one or lodging-housekeepers will endure, but which the mass of the 
two of the political dangers, or occasions of party quarrels | population certainly will resent with more or less of violence. 
which Sanitary Legislation, when once attempted in earnest, A London inspector may go safely enough into Field Lane, but 
will infallibly create. Of course every one is agreed that | we should not envy his position if he inquired too minutely into 
typhoid, and cholera, and small-pox, and fever, and colds in | socia) arrangements in the Potteries, o- even in one of those 
the head are extremely bad things, and that sweet water in | Yorkshire villages where they wait till the policenrandaag’ 
plenty, efficient drainage, healthy houses, good medical | resigned and then kick him into hospital. A law of this 
attendance, and rooms free from crowding are all | kind can be turned into a most tyrannical instrument, and 
things they would be glad to enjoy or see enjoyed. | the ordinary Englishman has still the idea that his “ place” 
If a fairy could give all England the fulfilment of is his own, and that the proper destination of anybody who 
three wishes, one of them would probably be complete and comes “spying about” is the nearest horse-pond. The 
vigorous health for all her children; but as the fairies have | clergyman and the district visitors are allowed to talk pretty 
disappeared, and health, like other blessings, has to be pur-/| plainly about cleanliness, and stenches, and health, because 
chased by self-sacrifice, we think differences of opinion quite | they sometimes help to pay for the removal of the nuisance, , 
certain, and conflicts of opinion leading to severe party contests | and because it is their business, and because,—well, because it. 
very much more than probable. Any thorough sanitary mea- | is a habit to let them do it; but a new man, an official doing 
sure or series of measures must secure, first of all, compulsory the same thing, will not be pleasantly situated. On the other 
water supply and compulsory drainage, and the addition those | hand, among the better class the difliculty of legislation is 
two improvements will make either to the rates or to owners’ | precisely the reverse. Income-taxpayers will receive the 
expenses or both can only be imagined by those who have | inspector, and grumble at his orders, and bear him no malice, 
suffered under the infliction. We speak from experience when but they detest private complaints and informations to an 
we say that, allowing for specialties of geographical situation, extent which seriously impedes the law. A very good-natured 
good drainage and water supply cannot be secured to a small | man does not like to spend ten pounds at the bidding of a 
or medium-sized town at present without those advantages neighbour, in order that the general rate of disease may be 
under one year’s full rental for the original outlay, and a per- diminished, and the average Englishman is not, in such 
manent increase of a shilling in the pound to the annual out- | matters, a good-natured man, but a stolid, obstructive person, 
going. Indeed, if the place is one of the low-rented or who “can’t see it,” and will pay when he thinks he must, 
slightly decaying towns, or a straggling or badly built and not before. No doubt the fact that a Prince of Wales 
village, one year’s rental will be found to be very much | has nearly died of a stench, and that every artizan will there- 
under the truth. That demand may not be and indeed is fore understand that an open drain may make holes in his 
not in excess of the benefit to be purchased by the sacrifice, | intestines, will be of immense advantage to sanitary legisla- 
but it will most certainly excite a great deal of opposition, tion, particularly if the inspectors know nothing, and can 
will fall with cruel severity upon small owners, and will make conscientiously swear that cholera is self-generated, but 
large owners very much disinclined to anything like hurry. nevertheless no obstacle to improvement could be more 
serious than a general conviction that it involves either exces- 
been thoroughly settled in the British mind. If the improve- sive interference or excessive inhumanity. Mr. Stansfeld’s 
ment benefits all, which is truly the case, why should decision on the Hampstead Hospital is quite just, but next 
owners alone bear the burden? and yet if they do not, how will | time small-pox breaks out in North London, any attempt to 
the smaller people stand up under the increase in rates? If send children forcibly to hospital will be resisted in a style of 
the town pays nothing, the owners recouping all outlay, why | which the stipendiary magistrates will hear. Rich people’s 
should the town instead of the owners elect the local boards ? , children when they are ill stay at home. It will require a 
or if the owners elect, why should the town consider they have | good deal of tact to modify inspection so as to suit the habits 
done enough? These questions are avoided now by a system | of the people, and to avoid throwing expenses on the poor, and 
of compromise which is the despair of sanitarians, and which | to leave agitators no chance of bringing another Contagious 
certainly will not be tolerated in any effective Act. The Diseases’ agitation about our ears, and above all, to anticipate the 
town may or may not have a Board of Health, or if it | very genuine ridicule which “ band-box legislation” is apt to 
accepts one may urge or deprecate activity, and in fact | produce among a people who are at once very ignorant and very 
usually postpones action till it is frightened by some | little susceptible of fear. Coalheavers will not wash because “ it 
epidemic, or bullied by some local magnate, or convinced by | takes the strength out of their backs,” and it will not do to 
some accidental lecture from a wandering man of science, and | whip them into washing. It will be advisable, we suspect, 
then, when it has taken the plunge, grumbles, and groans, and | not to do too many things at once; or if power to act is to 
fights till a year or two after the work is all done, when it | be committed to local boards, to retain considerable rights of 
boasts about its death-rate, and in the confidence of a new | supervision, particularly as regards finance, in the hands of 
lease of life is inclined to snub long sermons. When it is | the central authority. If we can get clean water and plenty 
proposed to enforce the same law strictly upon all persons | of it, good drainage, and a limit beyond which the admission 
at all times and in all places, the opposition will be much more | of lodgers shall be illegal, whether in town or country, together 
formidable, will attract large interests, and will infallibly bring | with the power of “proclaiming” a village like Terling and 
up one of the few economic questions which in this country are | then putting it under much sharper and more summary dis- 
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cipline, we shall have done as much as we can expect in a| probable opinions, his place of residence, and so on; but 
session, and even for that much we doubt if the Squires will they are not, the newest title being accorded and claimed as 


render Mr. Stansfeld any very hearty assistance. 
not exactly resist, but they will “amend” until the question 
of Cottage improvement is lost in a cloud of difliculties about 
entails, life-interests, and the propriety of State loans to land- 
lords, and all the rest of the old fight as to who is to pay. 
The Tories as yet have been “good,” as we say of the 
children, about social matters, liking well to put the yoke on 
the manufacturers; but they have not been able to resist the 


temptation of an alliance with the publicans, and when asked | 


to drain villages or rebuild collages at the expense of pro- 
prietors, we may have them talking about “Socialism” an 
the “true province of Legislation” in a very unpleasant way. 
Of course that risk must be faced in any great measure, but 
it will be a great triumph of skill if, without whittling away 
the Bill, it can by any means be avoided, more especially in 
that department of finance upon which all men are liable to 
become a trifle unreasonable. No Act which asks a year’s 
rental for the improvement of all the houses in England will 
pass without a struggle. 


THE VITALITY OF TITLES. 
ORD HOUGHTON, in a very good article in the Fortnightly, 


on the Upper House—good, not because it suggests any- 
thing, but because it reflects so perfectly the puzzle of the public 


| 


They will readily as the oldest. If privilege were abolished to-morrow, not 


only would not Lord Derby be called Mr. Stanley, but Lord 
Houghton would not be addressed as Mr. Monckton Milnes. The 
title would live, and the precedence belonging to it would be 
accorded all the same. ‘‘ Great gentlemen,” as Lord Granville 
called Mr. Fish, would carefully recognize the right, and country 
postmen would murmur at the injustice of forbidding them to 
deliver letters addressed in the ancient way. 

That men should claim titles long after they have ceased to 
confer privilege or to be legal is of course no matter for surprise. 
They are convenient to all their owners, because they reveal iden- 
tity without the trouble of explanation, aud to some of their 
owners because they secure a faint social deference which har- 
monizes with their temperaments, while to others, possibly the 
majority, they are matter of pride, as recalling histories or events 
which they are willing to have recalled. The puzzle of the 
situation is not that, but the readiness, or rather the eager- 
ness with which titular distinction is conceded by those who 
have it not. Laws or no laws, they will do it. ‘That Dr. Man- 
| ning should be called ** Archbishop of Westminster” is to half at 
least of the people of England an offence. ‘They are not bound to 
call him so. Till last Session it was illegal to call him so. But 
they did and they do, and they will do for ages that act of supere- 
rogatory courtesy. Why ? Weare as much puzzled as Lord Hough- 
ton, who, with all his knowledge of many societies, confesses him- 


as to what it wishes to do with the Peers—remarks on a fact | self on this point utterly at sea, so puzzled that we are half tempted 


which in all countries has perplexed Liberal politicians. ‘The 


to think the habit arises from a quality developed in men by the 


vitality of titles, he says, witi perfect truth, is almost inexplicable. | custom of ages, on the Darwinian hypothesis, It is not any rever- 
Utterly unknown under some civilizations, as, for example, in all | ence for history, for the English masses, who are quite as careful 
Mohammedan countries, they retain under others a hold which | about titles as their betters, do not know history, while the few 
defies not only time and laws, but changes in public opinion | thousands who do make no distinction between Shrewsbury and 
apparently most hostile to their use. The desire to have them, and | Denman, between the heir of ‘Talbot who conquered France and 
the wish to give them, are as strong throughout Europe to-day | the heir of the last Lord Chancellor. It is not any reverence 
as in the time when such labels were proofs of connection | for the Peerage as a political institution, for title is con- 


with a superior and highly-privileged caste. 


Bismarck makes a country, and takes as a part of his reward the | Baronets who are not Peers at all. 


most meaningless of all titles, that of Prince without principality. 


| 
| 


In Germany, Count | ceded to men who are only Peers by courtesy, and to men like the 


It is not deference for law, or 
rather legality, for no law guards the titles of courtesy, the Sove- 


In England, though particular titles have been slightly discredited | reign never using them in official documents without the distinct 


by lavishness in bestowal, the titles still valued are quite as eagerly | reminder that she does so in deference to popular prejudice. 


‘The 


sought as ever, and this when they convey nothing, no power, or | Marquis of Hartington in the Gazette is only Mr. Cavendish, 
influence, or impression of birth, but only a ‘‘a handle to the name,” | commonly called ” Lord Hartington, and he would be so called 
while a determined attempt to proscribe one particular kind of hono- | if titles were proscribed to morrow by Act of Parliament. 
rific appellation has ignominiously failed. ‘The public would call the | It may be that people are more courteous than they are sup- 
Catholic prelates by their territorial designations, and an omnipo- | posed to be, and therefore concede to men the address they 
tent Legislature, intent on punishing the practice, was frankly and | are known to wish for, for there is certainly one case in our 
/odd hierarchy of ranks in which courtesy has had that result. 


obstinately disobeyed. ‘This last illustration is the more curious, 


because iu two instances in our history an effort made to grant | 
{so called in official papers, wherein their style is only ‘* Dame; 


titles by people who had some sort of a right to grant them com- 
pletely broke down, to the great discomfiture of the grantees. 
Society would have none either of Cromwell’s Lords or the St. 


Germain Peers, and both died out of use, the latter in spite | 


of their recognition by a very powerful, long-lived, and 
aristocratic party, the Jacobites of the United Kingdom. It is 
only when society has accepted a title that it lives, but that 
acceptance conceded, nothing kills it, not even a change of man- 
ners. ‘Lhe French people believe in equality as a principle, and 
have established it as the basis of their social system, and for years 
made the most desperate effort to suppress the use of titles as an 
affront to that fundamental rule, but entirely without effect. It 
was death at one time to give or to take a titled address, 
but the moment the Terror was over titles 
Napoleon found it expedient to revive them again, they were 
legalized under the Bourbons, used under the Orleanists, granted 


were resumed. | 


Baronets’ wives have no right to the title of ‘* Lady,” and are never 


but in spite of opposition from the Peeresses, which has now and 
again been fierce, they have insisted on their claim, and society 
has finally given way. Courtesy will scarcely, however, explain 
the continued use of titles in a country like France, and by men 
who hate them; and we are driven to seek another explanation. 
We suspect that there exists in all men above the savages 
a perception, almost instinctive, of the value of social formulas, 
a sense that every habit which tends to regulate status tends to 
make intercourse easier, not to others, but to themselves; that the 
desire to formulize facts into laws affects them in this, as in every 
other department of social life. ‘They are willing to grant the 
labels which seem to organize those differences of grade which, as 
they must always exist till all men are cultivated, would otherwise 


| produce confusion, or at least discomfort, by the tax they would 


freely under the Second Empire, and under the Republic are | 


employed cyen in official documents. ‘The Ambassador of a 
Republic is addressed as M. le Duc, the Republican candidate for 


Paris is denounced because he ought to be the Vicomte Hugo, and | 


to call a man with a title Citizen, except at his own request, is 
considered a Jétise. A man of title marks his ultra opinions and 
his readiness to sacrifice self by dispensing with the advantage of his 
rank, and a man of letters, charlatan, no doubt, but still of the first 
force, dubs himself, with no claim at all, Marquis de la Pailleterie. 
For all that appears, no change in a land of change, no spread 
of democracy in the most democratic of societies, would indispose 
the last Rochejacquelein to claim or his neighbours to accord 
one of the many titles of his house. If this vitality were con- 


fined to historic titles, it would not perhaps be remarkable, as 
the historic titles are of practical use in defining a man’s 
relation to 


the people, his status, 


and 


politics 





inflict upon the memory. In Oriental countries this formulization 
is secured by the use of elaborate methods of address, and in 
Western Europe by the concession of titles, when claimed 
under certain rules, either of law or etiquette, or habitual 
and well-understood custom. The Duke is Duke by law, 
the Baronet’s wife is Lady by etiquette, and the owner of acres 
in Scotland is ‘Tillietudlem by habitual use and wont. For 
it must be remembered, titles, so far from owing their origin solely 
to Royal fantasy or aristocratic presumption, are constantly in- 


' vented by the people for their own convenience or enjoyment. 


| 


The Scotch custom of calling a landowner by the name of his 
land is a mere usage, and so is the employment of the word 
‘“‘ Squire,” which in many counties of England is assigned to 
the untitled gentry by the people themselves, and used as 
rigidly as any title recorded in Debrett. ‘The preposterous 
title on which the middle-class insist on the outside of 


his | their letters, but never use in any other way, was adopted by 
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themselves and the remainder of society, in the teeth of heraldry, 
custom, and common-sense, and to this day the shopman who 
insists that his sister at the counter shall be called a young lady, 
resenting ** young person” as an affront, is annoyed if addressed as 
‘* Esquire,” and will earnestly request his correspondent to discon- 
tinue a practice which subjects him to ridicule. The word 
‘+ Esquire” has stood its ground, in spite of the complaints of heralds 
and the contempt of the cultivated, becauze it is useful, serves, 
like Squire, to mark a grade which exists; and there are 
two still more remarkable instances of the effort to mark 
distinctiveness with a label which explains itself. One 
is the habit which shopkeepers, in London more especially, 
are introducing of employing the word ‘“‘ Madame” as more 
respectful than ** Ma’am ”—this is a recurrence, in fact, to an old 
form, but is just now borrowed from the French—and the other 
is the use of the word ‘* Master.” No title is employed more 
rigidly by rule. In many counties of England, and especially in 
Essex, the ordinary labourers are never called and never assume 
the title of ‘‘ Mr.,” using the surname simply; but when one of 
them has risen in respect either from age, or character, or other 
circumstance slightly above the mass, he is addressed for the rest 
of his life as ‘‘ Master” Smith or Brown. ‘This, the lowest step 
in the English titular hierarchy, is from its utility one of the most 
rigidly observed, and a young or disreputable labourer is as little 
likely to be addressed as ‘* Master,” and would encounter as much 
ridicule by claiming the title, as a middle-class man by claiming 
a baronetcy without warrant. ‘The vitality of titles depends, we 
suspect, upon a half-unconscious sense that they add to instead of 
diminishing the pleasure of social intercourse, that they define in 
a second what else would require a troublesome definition. 


MR. SPURGEON IN ROME. 

HERE is a good deal of nature about Mr. Spurgeon. He is 
not only a very clever and homely preacher, who makes his 
people realize the wrong and the right in every day’s moral alter- 
natives with a vigour and freshness such as few of his class 
manage to obtain ; but he is in himself a very interesting type to 
study, because he reproduces the ideas of a very large class 
of English folk with the cleverness and emphasis of a strong 
nature quite devoid of shyness and reserve. His lecture on his 
Italian journey to the audience of seven thousand at the Taber- 
nacle on Tuesday was a very remarkable one, if only in this 
light, that it shows what matters chiefly interested Mr. Spur- 
geon in his journey to Rome, and interested him so much that he 
was able to impart that interest qnite freshly to his crowded 
congregation, and also what did not interest him at all. 
Judging of Mr. Spurgeon’s lecture from a careful reading of 
two separate reports of it, the following appear to have been 
the chief impressions left on Mr. Spurgeon’s memory by his 
journey. In Paris he was struck by the crimes of the 
Commune, and the necessity of enlightened religious teaching 
to keep down the deadly impulses in every people, the priests 
having lost their hold ou the people of Paris. From Paris he 
travelled to Dijon, where he was much struck by the short time 
allowed for dinner in the buffet, and thought it hard that travellers 
should be shouted at and hurried by railway people, to the great 
injury of their dinners, without any occasion for the disquietude. 
At Lyons he was struck by the coll where he had hoped for 
warmth, and disgusted with the stoves which sent all the heat up 
the chimney, “like professing Christians” who spread no warmth 
around them, but send all their heat up the chimney too. At 
Marseilles he got completely warm, even in the evening ; but what 
pleased him most was to see the Mediterranean, the sea whereou 
‘* the apostle of the Gentiles” sailed, which is beaten by the wind 
called in the Acts Euroclydon, on which St. Paul was wrecked, 
and from which he landed near Rome, and perhaps also on the 
shores of Spain. ‘The ride from Marseilles to Nice delighted 
him with its loveliness, with its ‘rocks on both like 
shot-silk,” with its great clumps of olives and its groves 


sides 


of oranges, so full of fruit that you could hardly see 
the trees for the oranges. ‘The olive trees made him think 


of Gethsemane, and seemed to be always preaching to him, ** We 
are a type of Jesus,”’ because they would grow on hard Jime rock 
where nothing else would, and ‘‘ deriving nothing from the hand 
of man, give him plenty.” ‘The oranges he admired, but did not 
enjoy as fruit,—we suspect he might have said the same of the 
olives, if he had not magnified them for typical purposes,—being 
much struck by the superiority of the oranges brought to 
London, and making the soothing reflection,—*‘ there was no 
place in the world where they could get things as they could get 


them in London.” At Nice he was lodged very high up, which 
he liked because he was near to the roof, on which he could get 
out, and realize better how Peter felt on the top of the house of 
Simon the tanuerat Joppa. Mr. Spurgeon had not the vision of a 
vessel let down from heaven with all sorts of beasts, clean and 
unclean, in it; but he bethought himself seriously on his house-top 
at Nice, that nothing, even in foreign lands, was ‘‘ common and 
unclean,” except so far as it is made so by ‘‘ the thoughts of the 
heart.” One of his fellow travellers was afraid to look 
much about him, lest he should have his thoughts led 
away from holiness, but Mr. Spurgeon’s feeling was more 
robust. Fortified by Simon Veter’s vision, he looked at Alps and 
sea, and declared to himself that neither was common or unclean. 
However, the idea that foreign countries required some such in- 
; Spired excuse for being what they are, was evidently not far from 
him. For instance, the continual washing of clothes at Nice exer- 
cised Mr. Spurgeon much, as he did not see many clean clothes, and 
could not help thinking the people kept one suit of clothes to wear 
and a separate one to wash, a remark which he improved by a hit 
at Pharisaic purism and ostentatious observances, so supplementing 
the stove-smoking analogy for merely ‘ professing ’’ Christians. 
Mr. Spurgeon was tormented by the mosquitoes, which he called 
‘‘onatty little creatures,’—surely such a pun was common, if 
not unclean,—in spite of his mosquito-curtains, which only shut 
the mosquitoes in with him, instead of keeping them out, and they 
seemed to him a type of the cares of the world, which men are 
always trying to shut out by expedients which only succeed in 
shutting them in ;—in this connectioa Mr. Spurgeon was hard on 
the Prussian Palace of Sans Souci at Potsdam, for affecting to be 
*‘ without care,” and he conjectured shrewdly that the said palace 
only performed the functions of his mismanaged mosquito-curtains 
at Nice,—we say mismanaged, because a very little care will really _ 
suffice to keep mosquitoes out of a mosquito-curtain. While at Nies 
Mr. Spurgeon preached on board an American man-of-war, and 
found a boy who had been brought up in the Newington Schools, and 
who sent his love by Mr. Spurgeon to his uncle, who was a member 
—though Mr. Spurgeon had forgotten the name—of the congrega- 
tion of the ‘Tabernacle. Mr. Spurgeon was duly pleased with the 
scenery of the Riviera, though he does not describe well. Of Genoa 
he said nothing except of the remarkable skill in cheating of the 
Jew population there. Of the Italian railways, he remarked that 
they were “ the slowest things out.” Ie thought the leaning tower 
of Pisa more crooked even than its reputation, and had evidently 
an uueasy feeling that it would tumble, and he confessed that it 
taught him the great superiority of ‘the straight and square 
style of building.” But Mr. Spurgeon was gratified with 
the sight of an old baptistery so big as clearly not to be meant 
‘*for children,” and therefore a testimony to the antiquity of 
the doctrine of the Baptists. At Rome he was very cold, and 
found snow fallen on the morning after his arrival, but he owns 
that, though quite devoid of superstition, he felt a ‘* thrill” at 
being there that no other place except Jerusalem would have given 
him. It was the associations of the place, ‘*‘ which must be felt by 
any man who has a soul at all.” ‘These associations, he goes 
on to imply, had no connection with republican or medizval 
Rome at all. ‘'The Arch of Titus was a memorable thing to 
stand and look upon. ‘The relief showed ‘Titus returning from the 
war of Jerusalem with the golden candlesticks and trumpets, and 
while those things stood there it was idle for infidels to say the 
Bible was not true. ‘There was the plain history written in stone, 
and the more such discoveries were made, the more would the 
truth of the grand old Book be confirmed,”—from which one would 
suppose both that Mr. Spurgeon had had his doubts as to the 
historical truth of the siege of Jerusalem before he went to 
Rome,or, at least, would have had them, but for hearing 
of the Arch of ‘Titus;—and that he considers that the siege 
of Jerusalem, with the carrying off of the golden candle- 
sticks and trumpets, is recorded in the Bible, and not 
merely prophesied ; otherwise the confirmations alleged do not 
strike us as very tellivg. As we never yet heard of a sceptic who 
doubted the one, nor of a believer who affirmed the other, the 
thrill which ran through Mr. Spurgeon on reaching Rome, so far 
as it was due to the Arch of ‘Titus, was more creditable to his 
susceptibility than to his reasoning powers. It was rather of the 
nature of the stimulus given to the imagination of the Yorkshire- 











man who said he felt as if he had seen London, when he had had 
a good look at the coachman who drove the London coach the 
first stage out of York. Besides the Arch of Titus, Mr. Spurgeon 
was struck with the Coliseum, especially its size. His own Taber- 
nacle, he said, would have to grow for a thousand years before it 





reached the same size. He was gratified with the Appian 
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Way, which he described as ‘the British Museum along | events which have made history what it is. 


both sides of the road for eight miles.” He was struck 
with the evidence of the existence of early Baptists in the 
Roman catacombs as well as at Pisa, for he found a true 
Baptistery there also, just as big as the one in the Tabernacle, and 
he was delighted with a picture of John the Baptist, baptizing our 
Lord by total immersion. He was properly shocked at St. Peter's : 
—*St. Peter's was a church indeed. Looked at from the outside 
the dome seemed squat, and it had nothing of the glory of our 
own St. Paul’s. But it was a thing that grew upon you; it was 
so huge and enormous that it filled the soul with awe; you had to 
grow big yourselves if you would appreciate it, and its excellent 
proportions. What shocked him was to see the statue of St. 


Peter there. Some people said it was the statue of Jupiter, and | 


to that it had been replied, if it was not Jupiter it was the Jew 
Peter, so it did not matter. The amazing thing was to see the 
people kissing the toe of the statue. lis audience might laugh, 
but it was actually done. He saw gentlemen wiping the toe with 
their handkerchiefs and kissing it, old women being helped up to 
do the same, and little children lifted up to follow the example. 
There also was the chair in which Peter never sat, and people 
bowing down to pay homage to it. It was, in trath, a big joss- 
house; an idol shop, and nothing better. It was not the worst 
image-house in Rome, but it was bad enough, and whatever might 
be said by those who turned to and professed the Catholic faith, 
if they were not idolators there were no idolators on earth.” For 
the rest, Mr. Spurgeon saw the miraculous print of St. Peter's 
image on the walls of a dungeon in which, according to tradition, 
he had been confined,—made when he was pushed against it by 


the brutality of his guards,—saw, and was wroth in his) 


heart. He looked at the Vatican, saw the Papal soldier 


If Mr. Spurgeon had 
visited Syria instead of Italy, he would have known much better 
what he cared to see; but he would probably have described the 
solitaries of the Lebanon,—the nearest approach he could find to 
the Elijah and Elisha of Mount Carmel,—in words rather more 
contemptuous than he applied to the Roman monks; and would 
certainly have considered the Arab Sheik—his best type for 
Abraham or Chedorlaomer—one of the ‘slowest things out” in 
the way of social intercourse. 

The next remark we have to make is that whatever there is of 
real fascination for Mr. Spurgeon in the journey he undertook, 
was not given to it by interest in Italian literature, but by interest 
in Hebrew literature,—that such tincture of ‘ universal history’ as 
he had at all, was evidently real to him only in connection with the 
Bible. At Nice he cared to be on the roof of his hotel, because 
it reminded him of Peter's trance on the roof of the house at 
Joppa; the blue waters of the Mediterranean interested him so 
much because they had been swept by the storms which wrecked 
St. Paul, and are still, no doubt, liable to be lashed into tempest by 
the Euroclydon under some other name, ‘The olive-trees reminded 
him of Gethsemane, and the Appian Way of St. Paul’s journey. 
Every fibre of interest in his mind that was not English was of 
Ilebrew origin. The Bible was his only passport to interest in 
those Southern peoples ; it was not ouly the spiritualizing, but the 
humanizing and cultivating element of his knowledge. And as it was 
with him, so wasit evidently with the majority of his seven thousand 
hearers. Should not this make us pause a very long time before 
we consent to strike out of our popular education the one element 
which, for a very large section of the English people, constitutes 

the only real link between the present and the past, between the 
North and the South, between the West and the East ? 





higher up on the flight of steps than the Italian soldier, who | SR Nan eR a I 


stood sentry at the door, and was convinced,—with about thesame | 


cogency of reasoning as that furnished by the Arch of ‘Titus to the 


truth of the Bible,—that the Papal Government had been the worst | 


on earth; but he had his fears for the stability of the Italian 
Government, as it had sprung out of a political, and not a 
religious revolution. Such were Mr. Spurgeon’s most vivid 
memories of his journey to ‘ the Eternal City,’ and his stay there. 

Now, we have two remarks to make on this remarkable record 
of what this very clever and active-minded preacher did, and, as 
we may assume, did of, see in this journey, He seems to have 
seen everything on the surface which he could easily measure by 
an English standard. His spirit was moved within him at the 


ruin caused by the Communists at Paris, whom he evidently com- | 


pared with the mobs of London; he was indignant at the need- 
less hurry of his digestion at Dijon, disgusted with the stoves at 
Lyons, and the gnats and uncleanliness at Nice; could not con- 
tain himself about the sluggishness of the Italian railways,—‘ the 
slowest things out,’—was overwhelmed with the cunning of the 
Genoese Jews, amazed at the size of the Coliseum and St. Peter's, 
and heartily appreciated the Baptizing apparatus of Visa and the 
Roman Catacombs. But on the manners, even of the most super- 
ficial kind, of the countries he passed through (except in relation 
to the cleanliness of the clothes, a thoroughly English category of 
thought), he never seems to have made a single comment, except 
so far as their religious rites offended him. ‘There is not a 
word on the demeanour of the French or Italian peasantry or the 
bearing of the Roman women, not a remark (in the report at least) 
on a single piece of famous sculpture or a single great picture, 
not 2 memory of the marble palaces of Rome and Genoa, or of 
the gardens which give so strange a charm to those palaces; not a 
thonght of the secular history of the Italian or Roman republics, 
not even a reference to Columbus—most English of Italian 
heroes—at Genoa; not a reference to the Rome of Scipio, or 
Cesar, or Rienzi ; not a trace even of the charm of the Cam- 
pagna or the orthodox delight in the Coliseum by moonlight. 
Mr. Spurgeon, though of a remarkably conventional type of cha- 
racter, is utterly unconventional in his want of deference for what 
he was expected to admire and didn’t, and he speaks only of 
what interested him, and that was, most of all, the idolatry of 
Rome; next its political independence of the Pope;—then the 
indications of a sometime Baptist creed still lingering in the Cata- 
combs; and finally, the bigness of one or two Roman buildings, 
and the Appian Way, because it was by that that St. Paul 
approached Rome. We cannot help observing that the narrow- 
ness of the circle of Mr. Spurgeon’s interests in his journey is some- 
thing stupendous. The musquitoes and the slow trains evidently 
made much more impression on him than the soft or stately 
manners of the Southern peoples, than the grandeur of a world of 
art entirely new to him, than the associations of places with 


Sciacca 
ILONOLULU. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Honolulu, September 27, 1871. 

I susrecr most of your readers have very vague impressions of 
| the Sandwich Islands. Yet it is not impossible that they will 
| become of universal importance within a few years. In the first 
place, Honolulu is a very convenient station for ships traversing 
'the North Pacific between Australia and America. Three days 
‘ago four large steamers were waiting in the harbour, a large 
‘merchant ship had lately put in for repairs, a Prussian sloop-of- 
war was taking soundings, and mechanics were arriving by every 
passenger steamer. You will perhaps remember that many years 
ago the French attempted to occupy the Islands, and were only 
prevented by the prompt action of Admiral Lord George Panter, 
who took possession in the name of the british Government, Our 
occupation was merely nominal, and the independence of the 
islands, under the dynasty of King Kamehameha, is at present 
formally guaranteed by a triple treaty between Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. Unhappily King Kamehaméha 
has no children. The natural heir to the throne, Prince Bill, 
is described as @ gentleman of high cultivation and great 
natural ability, with large estates which have been admirably 
administered. Unfortunately he is childless and a confirmed 
drunkard, so that during my short stay in the island he had to 
be turned out of a theatre for disorderly conduct. It is therefore 
unlikely that the King, with whom it rests to nominate an heir, 
will designate Prince Bill; aud in any case, such an appointment 
would only adjourn the difficulty for a few years. Failing him, 
there are several members of patrician families who might with 
propriety be selected, aud one of these, a lady, is married to an 
American gentleman. Ardent British patriots predict that 
American diplomacy will take alvautage of a disputed or doubt- 
ful succession to bring the islands under the American flag. There 
is no doubt, I believe, that the natives wish to remain in- 
dependent ; and that it is convenient for the world generally that 
ITonolulu should remain an open port. I hope the crisis, when it 
arrives, may be tided over. 

There is, however, another and a more cheerful reason why 
ITonolulu may come to be better known in a few years. It is one 
of the most charming spots in the world, and seems destined by 
‘nature for a watering-place. It is not big enough for great 

mountains, broad rivers, or waterfalls. But the curious volcanic 
craters that partly girdle it give it a weirdness of aspect that 
makes the outline of the coast very striking; the thickly wooded 
hills of the interior throw out green spurs toward the sea or descend 
| upon dark gorges, aud the level laud is in part a garden already, 
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and only wants culture to become one everywhere. Nowhere 


except in Ceylon have I seen such luxuriant vegetation, and the | 


skill of the gardener has done more here than in the Indian 
island. Every fruit that grows in the warmer parts of Asia finds 
a home in Honolulu; and many glorious Japanese flowers, waxen- 
léaved lilies of every hue, and delicate-textured ferns, have already 
been naturalized. 
moist, stifling atmosphere, like that of a hot-house; but the pre- 
vailing wind gets dried in blowing over the hot volcanic rocks, and 
the air is as buoyant and bracing as in the hill-ranges of Australia. 
I can imagine Anglo-Indians coming here to recruit, though the 
thermometer never falls below 65 degrees, and is at times twenty 
degrees higher. 


But my greatest surprise has been in the natives. I confess to 


holding the view which, I believe, is common to most Englishmen or | 
Americans—though the Spectator, I believe, reprobates it—that | 


a marriage between an Anglo-Saxon and a Hindoo or African is 
a mésalliance of a very dangerous kind, which cannot perhaps be for- 
bidden by law, but which ought to be discouraged by policy. I con- 
fess I feel doubtful whether the marriage between an Anglo-Saxon 
and a Sandwich Islander might not in some cases be a mésalliance 
for the native. I fear I cannot deny that these people are undeni- 
ably niggers, in the usual acceptation of the term. Two genera- | 
tions ago they were still pagans, and their cousins, the Maories of | 
New Zealand, are still cannibals on occasion. My judgment has | 
not been perverted by my senses, for neither men nor women have | 
much comeliness, and the latter are often portentously fat, and age | 
prematurely. But there is a capacity for high-breeding amongst | 
the upper classes, united to a certain effusive kindliness, which 
makes their society very charming. ‘he women have soft, low 
voices, and a perfect self-respect in their bearing. The most strik- | 
ing characteristic of the lower classes seems to be their general joy- | 
ousness. I never before was among people who appeared all of | 
them to be happy. It is happiness of an innocent kind, for inferior 
men are kept from drink by sharp penal laws, and the head of the | 
police tells me that the serious charges on his list are mostly against 
foreigners. Out-of-doors, riding at full speed seems to be the great 
enjoyment. Just now public entertainments flourish, and four | 
companies, including an opera troupe from the States, are giving 
performances. But this is exceptional, and the native love of 
gaiety most generally contents itself with whatever is to be found 
in the social circles of the small island homes. 

Unhappily the natives are dying out. In Honolulu itself, which 
only numbers 15,000 inhabitants, a resident tells me that he has | 
seen from one to three funerals pass his door every day during 
the first six months of the present year. Altogether the native 
population of the Islands numbers now only about 60,000; and 
at the present rate of decrease, it is thought they will be ex- 
terminated in about thirty years. Here, as everywhere, I hear 
that the introduction of clothing among people unused to take | 
any care of themselves has had deadly consequences. ‘Ihe 
Kanaka, as the Sandwich Islander calls himself, wears his clothes 
wet, or flings them off and sleeps out in the open air, as if he 
were still in the habit of savage life. Then, when he finds him- 
self feverish, with a child’s want of self-restraint, he jumps into | 
water to quench the fire in his veins. Another cause can be only 
briefly alluded to. ‘The American missionaries, in the true 
Puritan spirit of New England, introduced a penal code to pre- 
serve female morality. ‘The natural result has been that another 
New England practice has been introduced ; and the unwedded 
mothers have learned to destroy the unborn child in the womb. | 
I am glad to hear that the mischievous law was repealed last year. | 
There is even a party in the island who wish to take a precedent 
from Roman law, and give premiums for fertile marriages. 

Constitutional Government flourishes in the Sandwich islands. 
There are two Houses of Parliament, an Upper House of nobles, 
nominated for life by the King, and a Lower House of represen - 
tatives of the people. There are certain patrician families, who 
enjoy social rank, but unless nominated or elected they are not 
legislators. ‘Ihe two chambers vote together on questions of 
importance, an arrangement which might perhaps save more 
advanced countries from a constitutional crisis or a coup d'état. 
Foreigners have great influence in the islands, and the judges are 
all Americans or Germans, and are moulding the native institu- 
tions on the model of English Jaw. In the amount raised by 
taxation the Kanakas may take place among the most civilized 
nations of the world; for the whole sum is £100,000 a year, or 
£1 13s, 4d. per head, a ratio which I think is only exceeded in 
England, France, the United States, and the Australian Colonies. 
Some of this is raised by a poll-tax, every man being forced to 
pay five dollars a year, of which two go for education, two for 


| 





‘Then the climate is delicious. I had expected a | 


roads, and one for the general purposes of government. There 
is a property-tax of 4 per cent., and custom duties are 
now a large and increasing item. ‘There is no fleet, and the 
army of 100 men costs only £6,000 a year. As a corollary 
there is no National Debt. In religion all Christian sects 
enjoy absolute equality; and the King, though nominally an 
Anglican, assists at the more important Catholic functions. But 
the open confession of Paganism is not tolerated. There are 
from 2,000 to 3,000 Chinese on the main island, who came over 
as labourers for the sugar plantations, and have settled down in 
Honolulu as shopkeepers. ‘Chey are compelled to keep their joss- 
houses private. Among Christians the Catholics are said to be 
| gaining ground. ‘Their impressive ceremonial suits the fancy of 
| the natives; and I suspect it is no disadvantage to them that the 
service is in a dead tongue, for I have scarcely met a Kanaka of 
the lower orders who could speak English with any ease. The 
Chinese who come here are compelled to learn the native language, 
and are said to do it readily. If, therefore, the natives can be 


| preserved by any means from extinction, they will probably keep 


| their own speech and nationality to all time. 
Let me just add the warning that this Utopia is of very limited 


| area, and cannot invite many settlers, though it may entertain 


The emigrant, as a rule, must seek happiness under other 
A TRAVELLER. 


guests. 
skies.—I am, Sir, &c., 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
--—_———_- 

A FOUR-FOOTED FRIEND. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPSCTATOR.”| 
Srr,—I share the belief of your correspondent “ Felise” that 
‘* you have a due appreciation of that domestic blessing, the Cat,” 
and [I therefore venture to give you a brief account of one than 
whom no Angora was ever ‘‘ sweeter-natured,” or Persian more 
grand and beautiful, though as for * furrier” I cannot hold out, 
however strong my private conviction may be. I am not ac- 
quainted with any Persian cats. We believe our Nero to have 
been an English cat, but we know nothing of his antecedents, 


| for he came into our house one wintry day, seated himself on 


the hearthrug beside the chair of the house-father, and instantly 
adopted him for his master, a relation to which he contrived to 
give an entirely novel and much-varied significance, and which 
remained unbroken to the end. He was then full-grown, and very 
beautiful, with a peculiar upright grandeur of demeanour, which 


| was different from the usual slinking and stealthy grace of his 


tribe. His head was finely shaped, and his whiskers were superb, 
as was the fur upon his snow-white breast. He lad large, green, 
wistful eyes, with such a gaze in them as I never saw before, and 
sometimes, when he was in grief, as I could hardly bear to look 
at; and a small black mouth, the most eloquent with which 
a dumb creature ever spoke. Remonstrance, appeal, ap- 
probation, curiosity, apprehension, content, anger, and above all, 
ruffled dignity, —how often has his mouth expressed those to us, 


| all readily interpreted by us, and invariably acted upon, for he 


was our companion, our solace, and our delight ; and I hope we 
never once failed to recognize his right to our utmost sympathy, and 
to accord it. He had powerful forepaws, and the daintiest little 
white hind feet, of which he was proud and careful. He would 
dispose them in the palm of his master’s hand when he was 
carried up to bed by him, laying at the same time one forepaw 
round the back of his master’s neck and the other on his breast, 
while the face rested confidentially against his cheek. He allowed 


himself, especially after his health began to fail, to be carried 
| about by other members of the household, but this particular 


attitude was strictly reserved for his master. He would sit with 
both forepaws hanging over my shoulder, or lie aloug my folded 
arms, but he never put his paws round my neck or rubbed his face 


to mine. In this way he invariably saluted his master, and occa- 


| sionally, when he believed himself unobserved, he would stand on 


his hind legs, lay a forepaw on each side of his master’s face, and 
laying his little white nose alongside of his, remain in that 
position for several moments, uttering a peculiar contented sound, 
not a purr, which we used to call his ‘bleat.” He took an 
extraordinary interest in the affairs of the household, regularly 
inspecting the contents of the letter-box, attending with great 
solemnity on occasions of delivering parcels, putting in coals, or 
doing jobs of carpentering. No parcel was ever opened until he 
was present, when he would inspect, smell, and touch the con- 
tents, and the paper and string having been duly folded 
for him, he would lie down upon them for a few moments. 
From this custom he never departed. He got into every box and 
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pasket large enough to hold him which came into the house, He had a strange knowledge of the feelings of each and all of 
always gravely, and consulting the bystanders with his wistful | us, and he regulated his intimacies by it. He would give quite a 
eyes, as on a matter of duty not to be neglected or postponed. | fussy welcome to friends whom we loved, and be blandly indiffer- 
He instantly recognized any new article of dress wora by any | ent to mere acquaintances, and his perception of likenesses was 
member of the family, and he invented for himself a method of | most extraordinary. Ilis master's brother, visiting our house for 
curling himself up so as to adapt his back to the arch of a new the first time, and arriving during his master’s absence, was 
bonnet, with his legs stretched out in careful avoidance of the amazed to find himself met at the threshold by a large beautiful 
strings, which I venture to think has never been surpassed in cat, who preceded him into the dining-room, jumped on the table 
effectiveness and ingenuity. Shortly after he took possession of! beside him, and after gravely inspecting him for some time, fondly 
our hearts and home we changed our residence. He was carried | rubbed his face to his, and purred a loud welcome. A bust, bearing 
to our new house in a basket, and when set free went direct to his a decided resemblance to his master, was placed on a table within 
master, with eloquent gestures and expression of resentment and _ his reach, and shortly after its arrival Nero’s master, watching his 
inquiry. ‘lhe matter was gravely explained to him, for we never proceedings from an outer room, himself unseen, beheld him, after 
presumed to limit his intelligence to our perception of it, and he long and steady contemplation of the unfamiliar object, spring 
presently acquiesced. He led his master to the door of every | upon the table, lay his paws on the shoulders of the bust, and 
room in the house in succession, deliberately mae the tour of the | energetically rub his nose to the face, with the invariable sound 
apartments, was lifted up to each window-sill, whence he studied | sacred to his caresses of his master. He would no more have 
the front and back aspects of the house and the adjacent gardens, | stolen anything to eat than you, Sir, would have been guilty of 
taking his time over it, and then, returning to the study, as yet | such an act. An ardent, but youthful admirer of his, witha 
unfurnished, recogniz2d with manifest pleasure a standing-desk he | somewhat undisciplined sense of humour, once subjected him to a 
was in the habit of seeing his master use, gave the little gasp | test. She collected, and placed conveniently within his reach, 
which meant that he wanted to be lifted up, was placed | sundry articles of food which he particularly liked, and then left 
upon it, went to sleep, and ever afterwards took to the | him, seated on his cwn especial chair, exactly in front of them, 
new house with more than acquiescence, with enthusiasm. | and proceeded to watch him through the keyhole. He sat 
He had favourite rooms, and his especial place in each, still, purred, got up, stretched his little white nose in 
and he resorted to them at different hours with unde-|the direction of the savoury meats, withdrew it, purred 
viating regularity. If he found a door shut, he went to the| again, and finally removed himself, with grave slowness, 
mearest person, made the sound which we all knew meant that | to a distant arm-chair. He would no more have answered to the 
he wanted to be followed, and then led the individual to the door, | conventional appellation ‘* Puss!” than he would have noticed the 
and stood aside until it was opened. If he wanted water, which | ery of “Stop thief!” and, indeed, I hardly ever remember any 
he preferred to London milk, he went for a servant, conducted her | visitor of ours being so deficient in judgment as to apply so silly 
to the pantry, and looked, and bleated, at the tap. His punctual | a term to him. His names were Pisistratus Paleologus Porphyro- 
attendance at meal times was always secured by the ringing of the | genitus Malachi Nero, and he looked them every one. I don’t 
dinner-bell at the pantry window, or if his walks abroad led him | | know whether in his youth he had heard of rats and mice, but he 
down the road, by tapping the lid of a sardine-box with a fork | certainly never longed to fetch any of them out of our wainscots, 
at the front gate. He was very fond of the dining-room balcony, | and had only such a distant relation to the vermin-killing helots 
which was known as his “ fortification,” and never shall I forget | of his race as the mandarin has to the coolie. He did not like 
his tone and gestures of remonstrance, addressed, as usual, to his | dogs, and he had a constitutional aversion to monkeys. We had 
master, when we were so ill-advised as to adorn the balcony with | an outdoor pensioner of the quadrumanous kind, who came every 
some inconvenient flower-pots, which impeded his freedom of | Saturday for a cake and a penny, and Nero invariably absented 
motion, and his view of every one who came to our gate or that himself on those occasions, going quietly away before the monkey 
of either of our neighbours. Of course, the flower-pots were in- | was announced, and returning, in subdued spirits, on his depar- 
stantly removed, and he bounded into the balcony, with a joyous ture. He had a most delicate taste in gastronomy, and I fear we 
whisk of his magnificent tail, and sat there all day. He liked to | rather over-cultivated it. In the privacy of domestic life he used 
know how everybody in the house was engaged, and much affected | to eat from his master’s fork, catching it with his fore-paw and 
a@ commanding position on the stairs, which enabled him to see | guiding it dexterously to his mouth, and I have not seen anything 
what the servants were about in general, and to observe everyone | neater than his method of eating green peas separately off the 
who went in or out of the sitting-rooms. During his master’s | inclined edge of a plate. On solemn occasions of company his con- 
absence he would sit with mea good deal in the afternoon, on | duct was sublime. He was always the first person in the drawing- 
my writing-table, his paws resting on the edge of my paper, and | room, where he installed himself on an ottoman and watched the 
his eyes and head drowsily following the motion of my pen. He | arrivals. On the announcement of dinner he walked downstairs 
never upset, or broke, or spoiled anything, and his taste was fasti- in advance of the party and took his seat in his own chair, beside 
dious. For some time a humble jam-pot contained drink- | his master, and there he wouid remain, perfectly quiet, not asking 
ing water for him beside my dressing-table, but one day | for anything, but apparently deeply interested in the appetites and 
I had a * Bohemian glass carafe and tumbler given me, which, | conversation of the company. Lis good-breeding impressed every- 
as usual, Nero inspected. Henceforth, he declined the jam-pot, body. ‘*Oh, ma'am, he was such a gentleman!” said our cook, 
and the ved tumbler was made over to him. However thirsty he when he was gone from us; and it was true. But, remarkable 
might be, in that room he would not drink out of anything else, | as he was for the sweetness of his manners and the dignity of his 
and if he missed it from its accustomed place, he instantly carried demeanour, it is not those qualities to which I particularly desire 
acomplaint to the fountain of justice. He politely but steadily | to direct your attention. It is rather to the wonderful loving 
declined to drink water which had been standing for any time, and | heart with which this beautiful creature was gifted, and the way 
if his meaning were not at once understood, he would jump on | in which his affections cultivated his intelligence. (If I only knew 
the washing-stand and rub his head to the carafe. He was con- | how to get at your correspondent ‘* Philozooist,” I would tell him* 
descending to other cats, but not familiar with them, and the finest | about our Nero in these respects, in the hope that he might find 
of sights was his holding durbar in the back garden, which had another argument in the facts for the comforting theory that these 
‘been laid down in grass for his delectation. A few select animals | beloved creatures, who help us on our journey more than we can 
would group themselves at a respectful distance, while he sat, his | tell to any one, so that we can only measure their aid by the 
great paws folded up invisible under his swelling white breast, | anguish of their loss, may not be for ever absent from us when the 
motionless, in the sunniest spot on the grass-plot, until the whole | journey is ended.) He loved us all, and had his different ways of 
affair bored him, when he would rise, stretch himself, yawn, and | showing us that he loved us; but, above all, and in a totally sepa- 
saunter in, to seek the human society which, strange to say, did | rate way, he loved his master. His ear was quicker to hear his 
not bore him. He was also condescending to the servants, and in | step than the ear of wife or child, and so well was this known 
‘his days of decline he grew fond of them, but he was not familiar | among us, that a glance at Nero was enough to tell us his master 
with them, and he rarely visited the kitchen, insisting upon the was coming. ‘Iwo latch-keys are permitted in our house- 
pantry window being kept open for his ingress and egress, and hold; one to its head, the other to a junior member. Nero 
utterly disdaining the area steps. His breakfast was laid every | used to distinguish the sound of his master’s key in the lock 
morning beside the dining-room fire, a newspaper being neatly go correctly, that it was an infallible guide to the ser- 
disposed under his own particular plate. Sometimes his master yants. ‘‘ That's master,—look at Nero!” they would say. He 
did this, sometimes the parlour-maid, and in the latter case, would jump off his bed and run down-stairs in the night, to be 
though he was very good friends with her, he would stand gravely | 
by, and decline to begin to eat until she had left the room. | * No, Her.—Ep. Spectator. 
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in waiting at the door, long before we caught the sound of his | trustees, are within the scope of the trust. It does not at all follow 
master’s tread in the stillness of the summer, and the storm and that because a testator chooses to hold speculative securities him- 
rain of winter could not whirl it away from his ears. The crea- self, he therefore wishes his trustees to continue to doso. The pre- 
ture’s distress when signs of packing-up presented themselves was sumption seems to be all the other way, inasmuch as such securities 
pitiable, and the ingenuity with which he arrived at aconclusion | need constant watching to avoid the chance of heavy loss, and 
about what he had to dread, wonderful. If his master went away, | Often require an amount of personal knowledge and discretion 
carrying a small black bag, he was not restless or wretched until which it would be quite unreasonable to expect from trustees. 
evening came, and then, if his return were deferred, Nero would With regard to what you say about a State Department for the 
run to the door which leads up to the garret where boxes are kept, | Administration of Trust Estates, there is, in my opinion, much to 
and cry until some one came to open it, when he would rush fran- | be said in favour of such a scheme, but there are also great difficul- 
tically up the stairs, and search for a portmanteau which accom- ties. ‘The lawyers are, no doubt, a conservative body, and as a 
panies his master in prolonged absences. If the portmanteau were | rule dislike great changes, such as the one proposed ; but I do not 
forthcoming he would lie down upon it, and purr loudly, and then | think you need fear any interested opposition from them, as I can- 
go to bed content, satisfied that his master would return, but if not help thinking that they would be greatly benefited by the 
he could not find the portmanteau, he would know that his worst scheme in question, as no public officials could act, as trustees con- 
‘fears were realized, he would lie prone on the floor, and refuse food stantly do, upon their own personal knowledge of the family whose 
for twenty-four hours ata time. We had to be most careful, when property is at stake. Formal inquiries and formal evidence would 
his master was leaving home, to prevent his getting out. If he in each case be required, and 1 think I am not far wrong in 
knew it, he would always try to hide himself in the cab, which | supposing that lawyers would in most cases have to answer these 
must have been a tumbril in his eyes, or failing that, to run after | inquiries and furnish this evidence. We already possess a great 
it. If his master came into the room with his hat on early in the day State machine for the purpose of doing the very work in question. 
he would make great efforts to push it off with his nose and his teeth, | [t affords complete indemnity to trustees who seek its help free of 
but in the evening he made no such efforts; he knew that in the one | ll expense to them, and certainly does its work well so far as large 
case he was going out, and that in the other he had come home, | €8tates are concerned, although it is not well adapted to small ones. 
as well as we knew it. I might multiply instances and proofs of I have never, however, heard that the Court of Chancery is in 
this great love of the four-footed for the human friend; but | much favour with the public, or looked on by the lawyers as rob- 
have told you enough in these two instances, which were habitual bing them of their natural rights, and yet the proceedings in the 
and invariable, and shall add only one more reminiscence of our State Department you suggest would probably be very like those 
Nero. They say that most animals, and especially cats, creep | in a friendly Chancery suit. 
away into darkness and solitude to die. He had been ill for a| ‘Ihe objections to the scheme would, 1 think, be the expense 
long time, and in spite of all our care, we knew the end was near, | 42d delay which would be occasioned, and the disadvantages of a 
and we dreaded that this instinct might assert itself. But, when | hard-and-fast rule of administration, which would stand in the way 
the death agony was upon him, and we were looking on, helpless, | of many beneficial family arrangements hardly amounting to. 
he crept close to his master and bore his great pain with patient | breach of trust, but sufficiently near it to be objected to by a 
courage, responding always to the encouragement of his master’s State administration, who would have no feeling towards helping 
voice, and then, having lain for three hours, with his head pillowed | the job through. ‘The benefit would be safety, regularity, and the 
in the palm of his master’s hand, and the loving, wistful eyes fixed | avoidance of a good deal of hostile litigation. ‘The subject is well 
immovably upon his face, he died, good and gentle to the last. | worthy of careful consideration, but if these are its true bearings, 
Do you believe that spirit was one of those which * go down into 48 I think they are, they should not be overlooked.—I am, Sir, 
the earth ?” or that there is no promise of futurity for such love , &c., H. R. 

and such intelligence ?—I am, Sir, &c., [Our correspondent forgets the greatest benefit of all, that men 
A Constant READER AND DISCIPLE. | who are not lawyers would no longer as ‘Trustees be required to do 

lawyers’ work.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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STATE TRUSTEES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—After reading your article on ‘*The New Danger of 
Trustees,” I fear your numerous trustee readers will enjoy any- 
thing but a happy new year. Horrid fears of ruin and the Court Sir,—Allow me, as a clergyman who has for the last eight years 
of Chancery wil Si their waking thoughts and nightly dreams, accustomed himself to deal frankly with laymen rather than with 
and as no safety is to be found by consulting their solicitors, their his brother clerics, to thank you for your outspoken statement 
only hope of salvation would seem to be to sell everything else | o¢ the causes which are tending to lower clergymen in popular 
they may hold at once and invest in Consols, regardless of the | .timation. 
misery caused by the heavy loss of income to those for whom they | ‘The statement may not be exactly a welcome one, but that is 
have undertaken 7 rd ee. : a very trivial matter, all the better for compelling some of us to 

I cannot help thinking, however, that the facts of the particular face realities. ‘To look these in the face, and to see what they are, 
case you refer to do not justify any such sweeping conclusions a8 i, the first thing we ought to do, as God gives us opportunity. 
you draw from it. I will assume that the law laid down by the, may have my own sentiments on this matter, particularly in 
V ice-Chancellor is perfectly sound, and even then, all that the case some of its bearings, having been ordained for nearly twenty years, 
decides is that when a testator has directed his trustees to sell and I am accustomed to episcopal charges, and to codination- 
certain highly speculative securities, giving them only so much sermons, &c., &c. ; but I should be truly grateful to a thoughtful, 
latitude as to time as will prevent the necessity for a forced sale,” | . ernest layman who would honestly write down his carefully- 
the trustees will hold such securities as a permanent investment at | formed opinions on the following question :— 
their own risk. The natural inference to be drawn from this is “Tow may I, as a clergyman, best gain that share of lay 
that it is not safe for a trustee, as a matter of course, to allow his | 1.0m which is needful to the right discharge of my duty ?” 
testator’s property to remain invested as he finds it, but he must) One thing I hold inflexibly, viz., that when a man takes Holy 
take the trouble to see what the will says on the subject, and act | (rdors he does not thereby abandon the right to challenge the 
accordingty. This is a very different thing from saying that NO | respect of every other living man, which is his own by birth, and 
trustee is safe unless he invests in Consols or on real security. ‘not by profession. By “respect” I mean that regard which is 
Every well-drawn will contains a clause showing upon what securi- | founded on sober esteem, and not on conventional or social laws. 
ties the property is to be invested, and where there is no such 7 .hould greatly thank Professor Huxley for one of his “lay- 
clause the law clearly enough points out what securities are allowed, | -ormons” on this text. 
and I think that no trustee who carefully studies his investment I only lay down this one proviso,—that I have, I believe 
clause, or consults his solicitor before making an investment, need honestly, taken on myself certain duties in combination with cer- 
bare 9 J grant hear of being made personally responsible for any tain doctrinal and moral obligations, and no man has a right to 
loss which may be occasioned by it. Your article will, however, gonand that I forego these. I would not ask the respect of the 
do much good, if it only calls the attention of trustees to the great "best man living, if it had to be purchased on terms that implied 
importance of their seeing, not only that the investments made by the least loss of self-respect. Within these limits I would thank- 
themselves, but also those made by their testators or by previous fully do and be anything, if thereby I could be made useful.—I 








CLERICAL DIS-ESTEEM. 


[To THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 








* This may be the true legal construction of the words, but certainly a layman 2M, dir, &c., 
would not have understood them as giving him no discretion to hold beyond the : pm 
time neceseary to prevent a forced sale. | Clevedon, January 3, 1872. Minor CANnon. 
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A LATE FREE-KIRK PROFESSOR.* 
4¢Trrar’s a born-natural, where did you pick him up?” 
characteristic exclamation of the late Mrs. Carlyle, the moment 
a certain gentleman, who had just been introduced to her, was 
well out of hearing. And certainly the first, perhaps not merely 
the first, impression produced on the spectator or listener by the 
distinguished scholar whose conversations are now so admirably 
reported by Mr. Kuight was very mach that to which Mrs. 
Carlyle gave such real utterance. If Crabb Robinson, with all 
his real humility, was just a trifle obtrusively queer, Dr. John 








was the 


Duncan—* the Rabbi,” as he was quite lovingly and loyally desig- | 


nated by all his students—was, we may say, just as queer at the 
other pole of social deportment. 
not exactly contemptible, but it was homuncular, and you never felt 
quite sure that he might not suddenly become wholly invisible to the 
naked eye. A man of whom it used to be said, and with consider- 


able truth, that he could speak his way to the Wall of China, and | 
who could hold his own, and seize some of bis adversaries too, 


in any intellectual passage of arms which he might encounter on 
the road with Positivist, Transcendentalist, Greek, Mohammedan, 
Parsee, Brahmin, or Buddhist, and who had lived, he tells us, in all 
the heresies except two (Arianism, and perhaps Antinomianism) 
seemed habitually able to think his phenomenal personality away, 
under the domination of an excessive shyness. ‘The most delicious 
stories are told of his ‘‘ absence.” Of one of them he himself said 
he had heard it so often that ie at last had begun to suspect there 
must be some truth in it. And the story is this:—The Professor 
was an apparently inexhaustible receiver of snuff. He snuffed 
prodigally, and snuffed everywhere. In this habit he was entirely 
of the mind, pecca fortiter, or not at all. 
to one that, for instance, the very pulpit from which he was 
improvising—and what marvellous improvisations they were! 
— must take to sneezing ere the discourse was _ over. 
Well, he had engaged to preach at a parish church some 


distance from Aberdeen; and up betimes the preacher was, | 


and in truly apostolic mode sallied forth on his pedestrian journey. 
But the wind was dead ahead,—a sore enemy to comfortable 
titillation of the olfactory system from the contents of the vade- 
mecum in the waistcoat pocket. Accordingly, our future Pro- 
fessor changed front, to enjoy his pinch, but forgot his tergiversa- 
tion, and halted not in the now homeward direction until he 


found himself—if, indeed, he did find himself—calmly enjoying the | 


rest of the Sabbath morning in his own bed! 

The Scotch have a great saying that “ there maun aye ha’ been 
@ wee soup o’ water when the cauf was drooned,” and we are 
inclined to believe that the proverb had a large fulfilment in the 
case of our good doctor. Why should it not? Dr. Duncan— 
Nathaniel Duncan the present writer is always tempted to call 
him—lived and moved and had his being in languages and theo- 
logical speculation. Why should we object to great men as they 
are? Dr. Duncan was really a great man, and accordingly we 
earnestly express the hope that when the promised ///¢ is published 
we shall see the doctor as he really was. We wish to see that 
quaint little figure, the narrow face, the semi-squinting eyes, if 
we remember aright, the Puritan style of hair, the ‘‘ absenteeism ” 
of the personality, represented in their wholeness. What does 
it matter if in his 
uses of the cloth—for the chalk-board, 
brew was written, with its accents and 
easily as English,—with his pocket-handkerchief ? 
zesthetics were quite a secondary consideration. 
ethics were wholly sublime. Perhaps his was 
most unfanatically devout natures which, excepting Chalmers, 
Scotland has ever evolved. We repeat, let the world see him in 
the integrity of his manifestation, and not in the shape of an idol 
carved and fashioned according to the fancies of a particular school 
of thought. And while we have no reason to doubt that Dr. Brown, 
of Aberdeen, will do his work as Dr. Duncan's biographer con- 
scientiously, we are at the same time of opinion that in no hands 
would the reputation of Professor Duncan have been so safe as in 
those of Mr. Knight, to whose volume we now beg to call the 
attention of our readers. 

The present reviewer has no personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Knight, but his memorabilia of Dr. Duncan reveal so much reverence, 
so much discrimination, so much acquaintance with the surround- 


on which He- 
vowel-points, as 
His social 











* Colloquia Peripatetica (Deep-Sea Soundings): being Notes of Conversations by the 
Zate John Duncan, LL.D., Professor of Hebrew in the New College, Edinburgh, with the 
Rev, William Knight, 
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|ings aud, if we may use the phrase, surroundings of Dr. 
| Duncan's conscious thinking, that we may confidently predict 
that if his friend is to live on amid the suggestive contributors to 
metaphysical thought, it will be because his Colloquia Peripatetica 
have been given to the world. 

And what, then, did Rabbi Duncan think, or say ? 

Dr. Duncan had been, we believe, a parish minister. Then he 
was ordained, specially because of his Hebrew scholarship, to be 
missionary to the Jews in Pesth ; and finally he was recalled, and 
appointed to the Chair of Hebrew in the New, or Freekirk, 
College of Edinburgh. Dr. Duncan, as we understand, was fully 
accredited as orthodox, and he was specially welcomed as a 
preacher in certain churches which were reckoned rather “ bigh,” 
in the acceptation of the term which the revivalist section of the 
Kirk endorsed. But how little ordinary ‘‘ ministers ” and congre- 
gations suspected that this man, as we have said, had not only 
read of, but had lived in ‘all the heresies’ except two! How little 
they dreamed that he did not quite agree with Jonathan Edwards, 
whose theory, by the way, is this, —that free-will being impossible, 
man fell out of an impossible condition into his “ present state of 
sin and misery.” 

During the summers of 1859 and 1860, Dr. Duncan and Mr. 
| Knight lived under the same roof in a seaside village in Fifeshire ; 

and by the shore of the far-sounding sea the ‘ colloquies’ 
| tovk place. It says not a little for the compass and methods of 
the culture which may result from a four years’ course of study 
| in the Arts’ Classes in Edinburgh that one who, like Mr. Knight, 
had just finished this curriculum, should find himself so thoroughly 
familiar with all the many great speculative questions which are 
discoursed of in the present volume, so capable of talking about 
| them, and of so presenting his own conceptions on some of the 
most abstruse, ethical, and scientific problems as to draw out 
the doctor into ampler revealings of his long and deeply pondered 
| conclusions on Nature and God. And here it occurs to us to add: 
How is it that some of our profoundest thinkers may be almost 
| said to die and make no sign? It certainly cannot be affirmed 
/of Coleridge that he wholly belonged to this great uawriting 
class. On the contrary, go where you will, to the loneliest 
heights or the lowermost parts of the earth, in the regions 
of criticism or pure speculation, you are pretty sure to find 
| carved on the rocks the initials ‘‘S. 'T. C.” Yet Coleridge, 
all the rare, chastened accuracy and resilient vigour and beauty 
and transparency of his style notwithstanding, could, not 
write as he spoke. What, again, does the world at large know 
of the “deep-sea soundings” of the late Professor Scott, of 
Manchester? And there are some living extempore preachers 
known to us who, on occasion, when the full flood of inspiration 
rises, seem borne aloft into the region of ecstacy and prophecy, 
who speak as if they were reading off a score of music, in- 
visible to all but themselves; but who, at other times, and 
‘especially when they take a pen in hand, are scarcely up to the 
level of ordinary men. Dr. Duncan would not, or could not, at all 
events did not write. Whether from self-distrust, or the lack 
of the architectonic faculty, or defective aggressiveness, or unwill- 
ingness to add one more to our little systems of ‘* broken lights ;” 
or a certain idiosyncrasy which is never flint and steel to itself in 
one, but which only kindles by an impulse from without, and 
requires the consciousness of a surrounding sympathy to keep 
alive the flame of intellectual luminousness ; or frcm a curious 
contemplative lethargy which rejoices in endless acquisition, but 
shrinks from the labour of communication ; or from the fatal habit 
of delay, or whether all these causes were more or less co-eflicienta, 
80 it was, apparently, that Dr. Duncan would willingly, we do 
not say quite happily (that is altogether another matter), have 
laid him down to die without the endeavour to let a second 
generation know what he himself had seen or heard. Or shall we, 
nay, ought we not to affirm that men, after all, only do what they 
can, and th at outside prescription or expectation respecting them is 
arbitrary and purely conjectural ? ‘There is such a noble delight, 
moreover, in even the attempt to convey to others an authentic 
record of any special experiences we have had, always excepting 
those of the private affections, that where, asin the present in- 
stance, the impulse of imparting was so faint, we must believe 
that the talent of maintaining sustained written converse with his 
brethren did not exist. 

At the same time, it would be too melancholy an instance of 
waste of power if a mind so subtle, so intense, so unweariedly 
conversant with all the deeper problems of human life as that of 
Dr. Duncan, were to pass away from us, and no record whatever 
exist of its acceptances, its negations, or its doubts. Mr. Knight 
has come to the rescue, and has told us what, in this niueteenth 
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century, a minister, who still believed himself loyal to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith felt quite at liberty to think and 
teach. | 
Dr. Duncan was, in his own language, “ first a Christian, then 
a Catholic, then a Calvinist, then a Pedobaptist, and finally, | 
a Presbyterian.” On some one suggesting that these were like | 
concentric circles, the first the widest, the doctor replied, ‘1 | 
like better to think of them as towers rising one above the other, | 
though narrowing as they rise. ‘The first is the broadest, and is the | 
foundation laid down by Christ; but we are to build on that | 
foundation, and as we ascend our outlook widens.” | 





And certainly, | 
while we estimate these circles very much as the unnamed 

respondent did in the preceding sentence, while it is notorious that 

with many the Calvinistic one, as perhaps, each in turn alike, | 
has become an adamant ring-fence rising up in grim exclu- 
siveness to the firmament, all outsiders being destitute of | 
hope, and all insiders of charity, our dear, good, intuitional | 
Rabbi, perched aloft on his ** specular ” watch-tower, Presbyterian 

though he called it, surveyed a vast and varied territory with | 
wonderfully catholic and Christian heart and eyes. He saw, for 
instance, a ‘progressive element in all things, and therefure in 
religion ;” he saw that Calvinism was no new thing on the earth, 
though the superficial Mr. Baring-Gould says so, but was a thing 
of shreds and patches, made up of the respective isms of 
** Augustine, Anselm, Remigius, and Luther,” and with awfully 
coherent sartorial power stitched and fashioned, we must add, as 
a coat of imputed invincibility for all genuine Christianity to wear 
against the cold, by the typical Frenchman whose name 
it bears; he thought, like some of the best of the Schoolmen, 
that sin is not an entity, but a thing of ‘ naught "—and | 
naughty exceedingly in all its privative workings it was to 
him—he saw that the primitive Christians who sang their simple 
hymns to Christ, and went bravely to death for His sake, were 
mere babes in theology compared with the men of later ages, but 
that there is a secret in the universe that belongeth unto God, un- 
fathomed and fathomless by men,—a secret, however, which was | 
one of light rather than darkness, for this is what he says :— | 
‘* Reverently,” yet, ‘* without hesitation,” ** it is a good thing | 
that Adam fell, because what he lost is much more than found, or 

rather, something superlatively better has been found.” But 

although a believer in progressive theology, though he abjured | 
with great emphasis the ‘ total-depravity theory” of human | 
nature and the Magee doctrine of the atonement, though he hits 

straight out at both Romish and Protestant exaggerations of justi- 
fication, we greatly prefer his metaphysics to his divinity, in 
fact, what was wanting in the latter was that it should become 
tranefigured by his speculations. He is righteously dissen- 
tient from the nescience of Mansel, and he evolves a tertium quid 
out of Berkeley and Hamilton in the respective spheres of the 
phenomenal and the unconditioned which, to the present writer’s 
mind, is entirely satisfactory and true to consciousness. For 
that look-out which Dr. Duncan had erected for himself was 
not intended as a ladder to reach to the Infinite. He felt that if | 
the Infinite is not given a priori, no addition of finites could ever 
possibly result in the Idea of it. God for him did not lie beyond 

the phenomenal, but in God's own light he surveyed the magni- 

ficent symbolism of concrete realities which we apprehend, but 

do not know. 

Two words more, and we must take leave of this most delight- | 
ful volume :—1. Mr. Maurice could have taught Dr. Duncan to 
harmonize the universalism of his metaphysical postulates with a 
sublimer theology, but he failed to recognize that this profoundest 
of all modern theologians proclaimed a deeper Jaw than his own 
“legalism.” 2. There could be no better proof than that sup- 
plied by these conversations that, along with other influences, the 
inspiration of the humanities of Robert Burns and Walter Scott 
is silently but persistently thawing down the old icy vault of 
Calvinistic dogmatism. ‘There is the sign of the Son of Man in 
the Scottish Church. 





BOWRING’S EASTERN EXPERIENCES.* 
UNDER an attractive but simple title, Mr. Bowring has published 
a mildly interesting book. It contains no story of great achieve- 
ments, no narrative of a difficult administration, no discussion of 
a large policy ; but it abounds with information, especially in all 
that relates to Mysore and Coorg, and it throws side-lights upon 
the Punjab, and even on the Taepings,—for Mr. Bowring’s ex- 
periences, be it remarked, are not wholly Indian, they are Eastern. 





* Eastern Experiences. By Lewin B. Bowring, C.S.L, late Chief Commissioner of 
Mysore and Coorg. London: Henry 8, King and Co. | 


‘they deal with are unfamiliar and mostly unintelligible. 


‘IIe does 





However, to all intents and purposes, the backbone of the volume 
is the account of Mysore. That is very well done, and might 
not improperly have found a place in the series of ‘‘ Selections” 
which the Supreme and Provincial Governments so usefully pub- 
lish. For the Governments of India must be ranked among 
the greatest of publishing firms; the works they give to the- 
world are the real literature of Modern India; and their influence 
in that direction extends far and wide among the Services and. 
outsiders, and continually leads to the institution of fresh re- 
searches and the making of books, many of them most excellent. 
The best administration reports, especially those from the political 
agents, are capital reading ; but even the best reports are little 
known, and were they known, would be still less appreciated in 
England, because the persons, things; politics, or no politics 
The 
intrigues of Rajpoots, the ways and methods of administration 
among the great chiefs of Central India, the manners and customs 
of Gonds and Bheels, Beloochees and Pathans, the administrative 
triumphs of the Ministers of the Deccan Nizamat, or of Travan- 
core, all striking and instructive to Indian eyes, are to the English 
like the shifting patterns of the kaleidoscope, and only attract 
attention or excite interest when some revolt or famine or flood 
Mr. Bowring’s book, however, stands on a 


envelops the country. 
It is 


somewhat different footing from an Administrative Report. 


'a complete work in itself within the scope of his subject. 


not aim at telling the history of Mysore; he 
does not bewilder the reader with a narrative of dynastic 
changes among petty princes, he does not even tell the story of 
IIyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan, stories otherwise well known. But 
he tells you what Mysore is, that grand and fertile plateau, with 
its four millions of people and one million sterling of revenue, 
seated aloft and overlooking Southern India, and in able and hostile 
hands capable of so much to the detriment of itsneighbours. But 
although a plateau at a lofty elevation, Mysore is not a table-land, 
it is not flat ; it is studded with droogs, those singular isolated hills, 
rising like islands in the air, the sites of famous fortresses, once the 
haunts of renowned robber-barons ; and it is seamed with mountain 
chains, through which mighty rivers force their way,—the sacred 
Cauvery itself, which rises in Coorg, being one. ‘The western border 
isa grand mass of ghauts, overlooking the noble forests and jungles 
of Canara; the Neilgherries rise out of a regular ‘ terrai” just 
beyond the southern frontier, while the eastern face overhangs 
the country towards Madras. ‘Through this picturesque region 
Mr. Bowring conducts his reader step by step, district by 
district, on to the lofty peaks as well as into the sheltered 


and fruitful valleys; touches lightly on local history, on local 


customs ; discourses on soil and culture and irrigation, on 
vegetable and mineral products, on forts and temples and 
shrines, and guides you along with a guide's facility of talk, 
but without any approach to a guide’s awful tedium. If 
any one wants to know what Mysore is like, and what are 
its products, here he will find his want supplied. Nor is 
the account of Coorg less interesting. ‘The Coorg folk live in 
a highland home, which cuts them off from their neighbours ; they 
have the virtues and the robust manly habits of the mountaineers ; 
and although they worship Pan, and the spirits of woods and 
waters, they found great favour in the eyes of their Christian 
Commissioner. Indeed, the newest matter in the book is, per- 
haps, contained in the pages devoted to Coorg. British people 
have been asked to sympathize with the deposed Rajah of Coorg, 
as they have been and will be asked to sympathize with any and 
every Indian Lord of Misrule who can furnish funds to agents ; 
but Mr. Bowring’s description of the ruler and the people is quite 
enough to disabuse the mind of anyone not an agent or a dupe. 
There are also two interesting chapters on the Punjab and the 
Cis-Sutlej Sikh country, full of information and pleasantly written, 
but containing little below the surface. ‘The most amusing and 
the freshest pages of the book are those contributed by Mrs. 
Bowring, who went out to India with her husband in 1867, and 
returned with him in 1869. Her letters, printed at the end of the 
volume, contain ‘first impressions” of a country and people dif- 
ferent from any of which she had been accustomed to hear; these 
are written ina vigorous, sprightly tone, with a free pen, and with 
the zest to be found only in the writings of new arrivals. There 
is, of course, no story in them, but jotted down from day toa 
day for the eyes of friends at home, they give an excellent idea 
alike of the pleasures and troubles, as well as the novelties of Indian 
life. ‘Lhe reader will be amused with the vivacity and cleverness 
of the writer of these ‘‘ scenes” in the bungalow of the Commis- 
sioner of Mysore. Here is the first :— 
“Once upon atime in Bungalum—somewhere down there in India, 
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ou know, or you don't know the exact whereabouts—it was early in 
the morning, so carly that the sun was not up, though somebody else 
must have been, for, as the clock struck six, a cannon was fired off— 
bang! and Mrs. ‘ommissioner, who had been fast asleep a minute 
before, dreaming all sorts of pleasant things, woke up with a start. 
She had only been in Bungalum a few weeks, and had not as yet 
become accustomed to the six o'clock and nine o'clock guns,—one to 
blow her out of bed, and the other to shoot ber in again,x—so she awoke, 
turned round on her pillow, and lay listening to the sound as it boomed 
away over the parade-ground. Mr. Commissioner was awake also, or 
has been for some time, per force of habit, being a very early bird. 
Up be jumps. Of course he knocks his head or his back with the weights 

on the mo aquit: curtains, and having given one or other, or both, a con- 
ciliatory rub, disappears into his dressing-rocm, from which he is not 
long in reappearing in stout yellow leathern gaiters, booted and spurred. 
Of course he takes a peep through the curtains at Mrs. Commissioner. 
‘Well, did I ever! what a kitten it is for sleep!’ 
has relapsed into her former state of blissful unconsciousness. Let her 
sleep, while we follow Mr. Commissioner, who having gulped down a 

cup of tea, and munched a piece of toast with relish, walks out into the 

verandah, on which exeunt peons for ‘ Ajax’ with all possible speed. 

There is a cold feeling in the air, and a white fog envelops the land- 
scape. The redoubtable Ajax comes sidling along, winking first at the 

horseboy and then at his master out of his mischievous eyes. He does 

not want to be petted, not he! and he pretends to object to being mounted, 

but it is all in v in , aud Mr. Commissioner has jumped on his back. Now 

for a spree, thinks the wicked pony, laying back his ears, and plunging 
out at the ake fu all tilt. Away they go, out of the civilized world of 

Bungalum, into tho wild country, with its great boulders of rock, speak- 
ing of ancient earthquakes and upheavings, miles and miles. Not a 
soul, not even a policeman on his beat, sees the Commissioner ride 
forth, chuckling inwardly, as he reflects how he will take in the Amildar 
of Chitteldroog, and surprise all the native officials. He has heard of 
certain irregularities at the travellers’ bungalow, and thinks there is 
nothing like going to the spot himself. It is a matter of eight miles, 
but, balt! here we are! Web, Ajax! <A call from without the bunga- 
low, a feeble response from within, and out comes a native servant, his 
swartby limbs wrapped in a white sheet, wondering who on earth comes 
that way so early in the morning. ‘What does the Sahib want ? '"— 
‘Show me your price-list,’ says Mr. Commissioner, taking no notice of 
the man’s manner, which is not what it would be if he knew who his 
visitor was. ‘You have not got one? then call the Amildar.’ Native 
stares. ‘Soearly in the morning, call the Amildar? and who shall I 
say wants him’ ‘ASahid,’ replies the Commissioner, sitting back at 
ease in his saddle, while Ajax winks, as much as tosay, ‘ Here’s a pretty 

o!’ The man in the sheet scuttles down into the village, reappearing 
after some time with the Amildar, not in the most respectful or pleasant 
mood at being so disturbed. ‘Where is your price-list?’ ‘Haven't got | 
one,’ retorts the man, drawing near. ‘Very well,’ says Mr. Commis- 
sioner, rising in his stirrups with becoming dignity. ‘If you don't 
send one in before four-and-twenty hours you lose your place.’ The 
Amildar stares. ‘And who are you, Sahib?’ ‘The Commissioner.’ The 
Amildar is electrified; he has jumped out of his shoes (a sign of disre- 
spect to appear in them), and is now salaaming to the earth. Tho | 
Commissioner flourishes his whip, and Ajax is already a mile on his 
return home, before the astonished Amildar has collected his scared 
senses, While the news goes the round of the village, Mr. Commissioner 
sits on the edge of the bed, chafing his cold hands, putting in his shirt- 
studs, and amusing Mrs. C., who is by this time wide-awake, with the | 
account of the morning's adventure. How cold it was! how Ajax did 
pull, and how he tried to run away after a sixteen miles’ gallop, as he 
turned in at the lodge!” 
Passing over the second and third, which glance at the process of | 
getting up and breakfasting, take this, which capitally describes | 
the morning calls upon a new-comer, whose husband occupies a | 
high position,—who is, in fact, the real King of Mysore :— 


“Scene 4.—Missus can see! and soon gets out a smart bonnet, and | 
in bustles with a rustle Mrs. Chatterbox, who is so anxious to see Mrs. | 
Commissioner, and to have something to talk about. ‘Ah, yes, she | 
knew the houso in dear old Sir ‘3s time. He was her father’s | 
brother’s mother’s first cousin, once removed. She came to Bungalum 
herself as a bride, sho won’t say how many years ago,’ &c. Having 
had her chat out, she departs. Euter Mrs. Alleyes, all curiosity to see | 
the alterations. Mrs. C. feels that no great exertion is needed on her 
part in the conversational line. Mrs. Alleyes takes it allin. ‘New 
carpets? handsome! Sofas recovered! water-colours, embroidered 
table cloth.’ Alleyes shall write for some to-day. ‘And s0 that is the 
fashion? tassels! nothing new in the hair line? Good-bye.’ Exit 
Alleyes, and enter Mr. and Mrs. Pump, who let down the buckets at 
once. ‘So sorry to hear Mr. B. is going away! to H——?’ Mrs. | 
Commissioner replies that she knows nothing about it. ‘When is the | 
Raja to be invested with the Star of India?’ Mrs. C. wonders when, 








also. ‘Gener r- will be down here soon, no doubt.’ Mrs. C. thinks | 
it is very possible. Buckets drawn up empty; and Pumps desist and 
depart. Enter Mrs, Smalltalk. ‘Have you heard of Mrs. Brown? 


What do you think people say of poor Mrs, White, because she took 
Colonel Blackbird home from the bandstand? ‘And as to Miss Fickle, 
well, really! I don’t know what to say!’ She then departs. Kater | 


young Jackanapes of the 11th with his bosom friend De Courcy 


Plunger. ‘Haw! dull place, Bungalum! horrid slow place! nothing 
for a fellow to do! no balls this year! wish they were in a jungle, 


rather than in a half-civilized place like Bungalum.’ One cackles while 

the other brays. D.G., exeunt both. Follows Mrs. Affirmative, and 

then Mrs. Negative. Shut up—two o'clock.” 

Mrs. Bowring was charmed with Coorg, as well she might be, for 

Coorg is unique, and she gives some pretty sketches of what she | 

saw. Here are two:— 
~s expressed a wish to see some Coorg ladies, so one of the head | 


men brought his wife and cousin to see me. They came thickly veiled, 
but uncovered their faces when in the drawing-room. They were fine | 


he mutters, for she | 


| Stance, 


| young women, with large eyes, and were not vory dark. Their hair 


was worn en chignon, only they bad splendid gold ornaments on it, and 
bunches of white flowers. They wore white jackets with short sleeves, 
embroidered with red cotton, white muslin skirts, embroidered with 
a narrow gold lace, and very short. Their legs and feet were bare, and 
round their ankles they had massive silver bands, from which hung a 
number of little bells, with a silver chain from the band to each toe, 
held on a number of rings. Their arms were covered with bracelets, 
and round their necks hung a number of gold chains with jewel orna- 
ments. L. was allowed to be present, but they were very shy. They 
showed me some work, a sort of fine embroidery which they were doing,. 
and with which they ornament their husbands’ clothes. They also 
brought with them all their ornaments, and I showed them my Roman 
necklace, which is not very unlike what they wear, and it amused them.” 


Later in the day a large body of men assembled and performed a 
national dance in front of the old palace. 


“About 200 Coorgs formed into a circle. The first figure of the 
dance was called Balakata, and was a slow movement, the men all danc- 
ing round, singing, and waving about gracefully chowrees (long whisks 
of hair like horses’ tails), with an accompaniment of drums. This was 
followed by the second figure, called Kolhata, or stick dance, in which 
each man was provided with a couple of sticks, just like those used at 
‘La Grace.’ They all moved round as before, beginning slowly, with 
a sort of prancing step, which got quicker and quicker. They kept 
tapping their neighbours’ sticks in time, getting more and more excited, 
and hitting harder, as if they were going to have a fight, but at a given 

signal they all instantly stopped. The third figure consisted of a single 

combat, One man leaped into the circle with a war-whoop, armed with 
a long switch and a metal shield, challenging the ring. Then out 
sprang another, and away both danced. At last they rushed together, 
hittng as hard as they could. Tho laws of the game do not allow 
hitting above the knees, although some, in their excitement, certainly 
transgressed. The ankles, however, suffered most, and must have 
smarted terribly afier an encounter. When one of the combatants gave 
in, the ether embraced him, to show there was no ill-will. At the end 
of the third figure, the assembly had a grand flourish, dancing about, 
and leaping vigorously into the air. The entertainment was brought 
to a close by wrestling for cocoa-nuts, the victors coming forward and 
breaking them open before us. They then formed into a long line, 
through which we passed to the carriage.’ 


With this glimpse of a people who believe in the god Pan, who 
are brave and independent, yet loyal to the English who rule 
over them, and who dwell in a nook of their own shut in by 
mountains from the adjacent districts, we take leave of a volume 
not without its merits among those which seek to impart to us 
some flavour of Oriental experiences. 


A NEW FORM OF “ PUFF."* 
Tuart may be a pardonable deception which is meant to betray 
people into reading an innocent tale for a child, instead of a startling 
story ; but it unquestionably is a deception, and we set our faces 


| distinctly against the custom, becoming so common, of giving 


names to books which do not suggest a correct idea of them— 
which, indeed, create an utterly false impression. Such, for in- 
was the late title ‘* Brought to Book,” and such have been 
many others, this for one. Mrs. Melville seems a very kind, 
motherly woman—but how, with this on her own conscience, can 
she any longer teach her little ones of whom she tells us those lines. - 
of Dr. Watts,— 
* And he who does ono fault at first, 
And lies to hide it, makes it two;” 
or that legend of the drowned cat beginning, 
‘When Jacky drown’d our poor cat Tib, 
Ile told a very naughty fib”? 
We fear Mrs. Melville has “ told a very naughty fib,” and then 
‘made it two.” It seems, as it were, borne in upon our minds. 
that so sensational a title and so ambitious a get-up have for their 
ultimate object the drawing attention to the eight appended pages 
of testimonials to Mrs. Melville's great powers as an artist, and 
suggestions of visits to her studio. If so, she has not written 
merely to give us a kindly little tale; and herein is the fib, And 
as the kindly little tale would scarcely attract any attention per se,. 
she has called it £2,000 Reward, which is sure to create an active 
demand for it at the circulating libraries, but which, being utterly 
deceptive, is, we submit, ‘‘making it two.” Mr. and Mrs. Mel- 
ville both seem well known in the world of art, though we fear it 
“‘ argues ourselves unknown” that we have not happened to hear 
of them; but their works are certified very admirable by the 
Standard, Telegraph, Morning Post, Court Circular, and, pre 
eminently, by the Bayswater Chronicle, some of which influential 
papers assure us more than once that ** they are not amongst those 


| who believe that all the good pictures of the year are at the Royal. 


Academy.” We never heard that any one had such an article of 
faith. 

The story, which would have been more suitable for a child's 
periodical o or a tract, was suggested by the sight of a little boy, 


* £2,000 » Recard, By Eliza A. Melville. 


Londen: : Dean and Son, 
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the son of an apple-stall woman, but so exceedingly pretty that | tion was, ‘Poor little thing! 


Mrs. Melville appears to have grudged him to the lower classes, 
and consequently wrote a story making him one of the upper ten 


thousand. But perhaps her children were more to blame for this | 


than herself. She tells us that she only wanted to follow the little 
man’s fortunes a little way and make an angel of him pretty early, 
but that her children would not hear of anything so melancholy, and 
insisted on a successful and glorious ending ; and we gather that the 
family committee thought that that could only be achieved in 
Eaton Square with a coronet on the carriage-panels. It is a little 
unkind to the excellent Mrs. Morgan, who guarded his infant 


days with such unselfish devotion, to deny to her, and such as she, | 
| horse-block close at hand. 


the possession of beauty in their offspring, nor do we think that 
nature endorses Mrs. Melville’s implied conviction. 

While the purpose held of making the little hero a premature 
angel, the authoress illustrated her story with infantile pictures ; 
either done but imperfect justice to by her engraver, or not bear- 


| a cosey crib another night. 


ing out entirely the praises of her genius for face and figure- | 


painting to be found, as aforesaid, in the extracts from the 
Bayswater Chronicle, &e., in the last eight pages of the volume. 


Little Jem has a tendency to look idiotic, an expression which it , 


cannot be denied somewhat damps the enthusiasm created by 
golden hair and violet eyes. In the frontispiece he is unsuccess- 
fully toasting, with mouth very wide open and eyes suggestive of 
saucers for the coming meal ; his granny the while, with a chin like 
a fork of a tree fron: which a bough has been sawn off by the 
careful pruner, showing culpable carelessness about the overflow 
of the cup as she stares at something above and beyond the picture. 


Further on poor little Jemmy becomes puddingy in form of face, | 


with a tendency (at page 76) to look blind. When he appears, as 
the Honourable Harold, with a stomacher to his little dress that 
does not do credit to Lady Montague’s taste, the idiotic expression 


is manifested in excess, perhaps with covert irony at her (the | 


authoress’s) own aristocratic proclivities. Oualy where—to reach 
his granny in the moon—he is climbing the lamp-post—from the 
lamp on which the most astonishing rays are diverging in the 


rays are evidently frightening the poor little man to that extent 
that we wonder his hair does not imitate their example, and stand 
out from his head till the rays and the hair are each a counterpart 
of the other. When the Eaton Square plan is substituted for the 
heavenly one, poetic justice demands that the divine afflatus should 
take wing and the illustrations abruptly cease; excepting the one 
where the noble little lord in the stomacher expresses his life-long 
gratitude to good Mrs. Morgan, and our authoress takes leave of 
her readers. 

The plot is not unknown to readers of children’s stories, and 
may be described as the ‘chimney-sweep plot.” ‘The hero's 
nurse—a sort of Eliza Davis—meets her Lritish sailor bold and 
true on the Brighton beach, and lays her noble charge, then in his 
eighteenth month, under the shadow of a bathing-machine. 


' this mortal scene. 


‘When she returns in a very few minutes the shadow of the bath- | 


ing machine knows him no more. ‘The noble mother faints, and 
the noble father, regardless of expense, indiscreetly, as it seems to 
us who have been taught to know the value of money, offers 
£2,000 reward for finding his son. Nothing comes of it, and the 
authoress, doubtless regarding this large expenditure with a 
regretful dejection, cunningly arpanges in the upshot that the 
Montagues shall find master Harold themselves, and snaps her 
fingers at the detectives and reward-seekers generally. No clue 
is ever obtained to the particulars of the abduction; it woul! have 
been difficult certainly to explain the imbecility of the abductor 
in not contriving to place his finger firmly on the £2,000 note. 
Jemmy—formerly and afterwards Harold—first mekes his appear- 
ance as a boy at the death-bed of an old woman whom he 
designates ‘‘ Grauny ”—for the toast-and-tea episode only exists in 
the pictured page—and the feelings and conduct and subsequent 


life for six weeks of the poor child are nicely enough described. | 


Here are his adventures after his descent from the lamp-post :— 


“ Just then he espied a ‘bobby,’ as he called the policeman, coming 
round the corner of the quiet square; so ho took to his beels and dived 
into the dark shadow of the first mews he saw, and, groping his way 
inwards, happily came upon a heap of straw in an open shed, where, 
covering himself over, he coiled himself up and was soon fast asleep. At 
early dawn, the ostler came down the mews whistling his morning tune, 
where many a little grimy London sparrow had already twittered and 
hopped about, industriously in search of its early breakfast; but still 
Jemmy slept on; no dreams disturbed him; he was oblivious to all his 
sorrows and his hardships. The man, seeing the little fellow, looked 
hard at him, and muttered to himself, ‘ Poor little chap! sleep on a bit ; 
mebbe ye wor hard put to, to find a bed.’ Having looked after his 
horses, and seeing the child still in a profound sleep, he called to his 
wife to come and look at the poor little ragged rascal who had got pos- 


session of his straw ; and on her doing so, woman-like, her first exclama- , 


I wonder who he belongs to. Why, he 
must have been here all night, John. I wonder, now, if he was hungry 
when he came in here? Bless his pretty face, he don’t look like a 
common child, now does he John?’—*‘ Well, well, common or no common, 
I'll take my davy, when he wakes him up, he'll peck above a bit, as 
some other folks as I know on ‘Il do, if ye’ll only get summut for ’em to 
peck at.’ And so the kind-hearted woman, taking the hint, hurried up 
to her rooms over the stable to get the breakfast ready, not forgetting, 
whilst apportioning Jack the stableboy his share of the hot coffee and 
bread-and-dripping, to lay by the samo for poor Jem; and shortly after- 
wards taking it to him, and finding him still asleep, she was about to 
waken him, when her husband called out, ‘It won’t not do him no 
harm to sleep, missus; I’d let him have a lot of it; he mayn’t get such 
Leave him his coffee; he'll peck when he 
And so she left him, leaving his breakfast on a 
Scarcely had she turned her back, when the 
ostler, taking a pair of horses out, the noise of their hoofs on the stones 
of the yard wakened little Jem, when up he started, rubbed his eyes, 
and stared around, and there, lo! what did he see—close at his hand ? 
At first he thought, surely his Granny was there, and for a moment he 
was still and waited; but the smell of the coffee was too great a tempta- 
tion to withstand long, so, without further ceremony, he attacked the 
coffee and bread with an appetite which only a little hungry boy can 
realize. Whilst busy about his breakfast, he began to think that he had 
never seen his Granny in that place, and before he had quite finished 
he remembered she was in the moon, and he began to wonder and have 
doubts whether he ought to have touched that breakfast at all; it might 
be for some one else, and the thoughts of the ‘bobby’ began to disturb 
his mind, and he was frightened; so, hastily swallowing the last dregs 
of the coffee, and cramming the last bit of crust into Lis mouth, he 
stealthily peeped about, and sevsing no one, he sneaked out of the mews, 
and scampered off, fearful of being followed and punished for having 
eaten some ono else’s breakfast. And so poor little Jem had a fair 
start for another day.” 


As the cold weather approaches he gets very wretched, and at last 
he sees his old granny, as he thinks, and insists on her taking him 
home, and the good Mrs. Morgan—for it is she—actually accepts 


wakens, never fear.’ 


| the responsibility. Fortunately she has a kind friend on her stair- 


case who has lately lost just such a little boy, so that clothes 
are forthcoming of an unexceptionable fit. But unfortunately, 
she has also a very savage, drunken husband, and a precociously 
wicked babe of two years old, a deformed little imp who screams 
and foams with jealous rage at little Jemmy. But these two are 


most unscientific directions—is his expression life-like, for these | only temporary sojourners disturbing the peace of the otherwise 


happy party ; for the former, coming home exceedingly drunk on 
the very first occasion of meeting with his unexpected little tenant, 
sets fire to the house, and father and babe are hurried together from 
Jemmy is soon after promoted to a fashionable 
crossing, and there, after greatly improving their joint financial 
position, of course gets run over by Lady Montague’s own carriage, 
and is taken by her to the nearest hospital, and there recognized 
by presentiment, intuiticn, that never-absent mark on the arm— 


| which the family nurse, of course, looked for—and a coronet on a 


little chemise, found with some valuable articles in the possession of a 
reprehensible relieving officer, who had never, in all those years, 
advertised the fact of their existence. 

The style is not very easy, nor the English very elegant. It is 
evidently the work of an unpractised hand. We hear, for 
instance, of hospital beds ‘all occupied with the victims of 
various of the ills that flesh is heir to;” and in the next page of 
the physician who, ‘‘though too well bred to make a direct 
inquiry, showed by a few words to his lordship that his curiosity 
was of the greatest.” And again, Lady Montague ‘ affected a 
resigument to her lot which she often did not feel.” And here is 
something worse,—‘t He would be sure to buy hiMself a hot 
potato, like he was used to do when his granny was alive.” Little 
Jemmy, however, is an attractive little fellow, and we could 
easily forgive the defects of the story and the style and the illus- 
trations. Our quarrel is with the utterly misleading title, and 
with the too apparent fact that the tale is subsidiary to the artist’s 
advertisement. 





FRERE’S LIFE AND WORKS.* 
[FIRST NOTICE] 
Few who read these volumes will hesitate in coming to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Frere was intended by nature for a student ora 
writer, rather than a politician. But everything seems to have 
conspired to force him into the less congenial career. ‘The eldest 
son of a broad-acred squire in the Eastern Counties, he stood on 
that solid foundation of respectable wealth which the English 
people commonly demands in its rulers. For a young man so 
placed, who had further given, both at school and at college, proofs 
of brilliant powers, Parliament was then, as indeed it would be 
now, the natural career. But now the career could hardly be 
commenced without an interval which might be used for the 


* The Works of John Hookham Frere in Verse a 1 Prose. Now first collected, witha 
Prefatory Memoir, By his Nephews, W. E. aud Sir Bartle Frere. 2 vols. London: 
Pickering. Is7t. 
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development of more congenial tastes. It is only the sons of 
very great nobles who can count on getting a seat in Parliament 
on attaining their majority. The wealthiest commoner must usually 
be content to wait till he has at least passed beyond the season of 
youth. In Mr. Frere’s days things were very different. We read in 
the memoir which the editors have prefixed to the collected works of 
their uncle :— 


“On leaving the University, Mr. Hookham Frere entered public life 
in the Foreign Office, under Lord Granville. He was returned to 
Parliament in No vember, 1796, as Member for the close borough of 
West Looe, in Cornwall, for which he continued to sit till the dissolution 


in 1802.” 

Three years afterwards he succeeded his friend Canning as Under- 
Secretary of State in the Foreign Office. He was then close upon 
the end of his thirtieth year. An Under-Secretary of thirty 
would seem almost a neglected veteran in a ministry presided 
over by a chief who was but ten years his senior, and who had, 
moreover, already occupied that position for thirteen years. He 
would now be considered exceptionally fortunate. And if, as was 
the case with Mr. Frere, he reached the position without having 


achieved any Varliamentary distinction, without even, as far as 


we hear in this ‘‘ Memoir,” having opened his mouth in the House, it 
is difficult toimagine what would be said. ‘The Lord Granvyilles who 
could put accomplished young friends into high oflice, and the con- 
venient West Looes which gave them a seat without even the neces- 
sity of a hustings’ speech, have passed away together. It is usual to 
lament, and not without reason, a change which has had, on the 


whole, the effect of giving us a middle-aged, or, it might even be 


said, an elderly Parliament, but the lesson of Mr. Frere’s life must 
be reckoned on the other side of the argument, ‘The opportunity 
was too tempting to be resisted, but it took away the man from 
his true work, and gave the world an indifferent politician in the 
place of a really great writer. 

When we say that Mr. Frere was “ an indifferent politician,” 
we do not mean to pronounce any judgment on the defence of his 
diplomatic conduct which his biographers have brought forward in 
the ‘* Memoir.” Itis quite possible that his sagacity and judgment 
were equal to his undoubted ability, but diplomacy is a profession 
in which, above all others, success is the test of merit, and Mr. 
Frere was scarcely successful. His diplomatic career may 
be thus sketched. In October, 1800, he went as Envoy- 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Portugal. Two years 
afterwards he was sent as Minister to Spain, which was 
then governed by Manuel Godoy, the notorious ‘ Prince 
of Peace.” It was no discredit to an honourable man that 
he was not a persona grata in such a Court. Nor can it be 
doubted that, whatever the causes of difference between Godoy 
and the British Minister, the latter was in the right. Still a 
Ciplomat of the most skilled sort contrives to have xo differences, 
even with the most corrupt and worthless minister, and is perfectly 
friendly up to the very moment when his Government tells him to 
ask for his passports. 
the highest honour, but is inconsistent with a certain frankness of 
character which was conspicuous in Mr. Frere. However this 
may be, the british Government, unwilling to lose even a chance 
of preventing hostilities with Spain, recalled its Minister. As it 
turned out, the step was wholly useless. Mr. Frere left Madrid in 
August. Early in October our fleet captured some Spanish 
frigates which were acting in contravention of an agreement 
between the two countries, and a few weeks later Spain declared 
war. ‘Ten months afterwards (October 21, 1805) the Spanish 
fleet was destroyed at Trafalgar. During the next four years Mr. 
Frere took no part in public affairs, though he continued to live 
on terms of intimacy with public men. It was indeed a dull 
time for diplomatists when there was scarcely a Court to which 
they could be accredited. He received, indeed, in June, 1807, an 
appointment as Minister to Berlin; but the treaty of Tilsit had 
been made before he could set out, and his occupation was gone. 
A year afterwards, however, Spain was in rebellion against its 
French King, and Mr. Frere was sent again to that country, 
accredited as Minister Plenipotentiary to Ferdinand VIL, and 
actually communicating with the central Junta at Aranjuez. One 
of his earliest acts was to contrive the return of a division of Spanish 
troops which Napoleon had sent into Denmark. This return was 
one of the most romantic episodes of the war, nor are any of its cir- 
cumstances more singular than the part which the British Minister 
took init. ‘The difficulty was to communicate with the Spanish 
General, who was known to be strongly patriotic in his feelings, but 
to whom, situated as he was, it seemed almost impossible to convey 
the necessary instructions. A trustworthy envoy was found in one 


This is a skill which is not inconsistent with | 


Robertson, a priest, but it was deemed unsafe to give him written 





| credentials. Under these circumstances he was instructed to use, 
as his passport to the Spanish General’s confidence, a conjectural 
emendation of a line in the Ci/, which Mr. Frere had himself 
suggested in conversation with the General some years before. 
Though this undertaking was successfully accomplished, Mr. 
Frere’s ill-luck again accompanied him. ‘The short period of his 
stay included the campaign of Sir John Moore, a campaign too 
brilliantly fought to be called disastrous, but which caused pro- 
found discouragement in England; and which, rightly or wrongly, 
was thought to reflect more credit on the valour and tactical skill 
of the General than on the judgment of those who planned or 
approved its general scheme. We cannot enter here on the ques- 
tion which the biographers here discuss in some very interesting 
pages, whether a British army had a fair prospect of success in 
making a forward movement in Spain against the power which 
France could bring on the other side. For ourselves, we cannot 
feel the slightest doubt that, whatever Napoleon may have 
said at St. Helena about the war in Spain having ruined 
him, it was Moscow that made it possible for even such a com- 
mander as Wellington, with all the zeal of the Spanish people to 
back him, to march from the Atlantic to the Pyrenees. Mr. 
Frere’s second sojourn in Spain did not extend to a year. With 
it his political career was finally closed, though he survived in full 
vigour of mind till the beginning of 1846. When we say that he 
spent the next eleven years in the literary occupations which he 
loved and in discharging the duties of a county gentleman (he bad 
succeeded to the family estates in 1807), that he married in 1816 
the Countess-Dowager of Erroll, that the health of his wife com- 
pelled him to leave England in 1820, that in the following 
year he settled in Malta, and that he spent there his remainder 
of his days, we have given the main facts of his life, though 
| the detailed story of it which his biographers here present to us is 
| full of interest. 
| Mr. Frere was one of the most loveable, as he was one 
| of the wittiest of men. No one can help regretting, as he reads 
‘the scanty records that have been preserved of his genial and 
humorous talk, that Malta did not provide him, or rather the 
| world, with a Boswell. None of Mr. Frere’s own observations on 
his contemporaries are more interesting than those wherein he 
‘records his impressions of Pitt. He adds his testimony to what 
| has been said before of the opposition between Pitt's real political 
| views and the course to which he found or fancied himself con- 
| strained by his position,—and of the special dislike which he had for 
| financial expedients to which he found himself driven. ‘ Had he 
‘ lived,” said Mr. Frere in 1844, “ to see permanent peace, we should 
“not have had any assessed taxes now.” The glimpses which we 
| get of the great minister’s private life are equally interesting. 
| Here is a reminiscence of Mr. Frere’s about Cauning’s marriage, 
‘an affair in which Pitt took the most intense interest :— 

“T was to be bost man, and Pitt, Canning, and Mr. Leigh, who was 
to read tho service, dined with me before the marriage, which was to 
| take place in Brook Street. Wo had a coach to drive there, and as we 

went through the narrow part, near what was then Swallow Street, a 
fellow drew up against the wall, to avoid being run over, and peering 
into the coach, recognized Pitt, and saw Mr. Leigh, who was in full 
canonicals, sitting opposite to him. The fellow exclaimed, ‘ What, Billy 
Pitt! and with a parson too!’ TI said, ‘He thinks you are going to 
Tvburn to be hanged privately,’ which was rather impudent of me; but 
Pitt was too much absorbed, | believe, in thinking of the marriage to be 
angry. After the ceremony he was so nervous that be could not sign as 
witness, and Canning whispered to me to sign without waiting for him. 
He regarded the marriage as the one thing needed to give Canning the 
position necessary to lead a party, and this was the cause of his anxiety 
about it, which I would not have believed had I not witnessed it, though 
I knew how warm was the regard he had for Canning. Had Canning 
' been Pitt’s own son I do not think that Pitt could have been more 
interested in all that related to this marriage.” 
Many of Mr. Frere’s dicta about men and things are worth 
Here is one, which has been often used, but which wilb 


quoting. 
bear repeating :— 

“A Conservative is a Tory who is ashamed of being called so.” 

And here is something which certain educational fanatics would 
do well to lay to heart :— 

“IT remember once going to consult Canning on a matter of great 
importance to me when he was staying down near Enfield. We walked 
into the woods to have a quiet talk, and as we passed some ponds I was 
surprised to find it was a new light to him that tadpoles turned into 
frogs. My uncle added, ‘ Now don’t you go and tell that story to the next 
fool you meet.’ Canning cculd rule, and did rule, a great and civilized 


nation, but in these days people are apt to fancy that any one who does 
not know the natural history of frogs must be an imbecile in the 


treatment of men.” 
We propose to return in avother article to the subject of Mr. 
Frere’s literary remains. 
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BISHOP BERKELEY.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.] 
Proressor Fraser has extinguished one of our deepest regrets in 


the department of speculative philosophy, and has put in its place | 


an abiding satisfaction. We could never reperuse the masterly 
sketch of Bishop Berkeley, in the too allusive dissertation of Sir 
James Mackintosh, without experiencing the fruitless wish that he 
had become Berkeley's editor and interpreter; for to us it had 
appeared, at least so far as Europe was concerned, that that modest, 


but withal subtle and profound thinker, had grasped the Bishop's | 


meaning with a more direct and tenacious apprehension than any 


other of the many writers who have either espoused or impugned 


the principles which first startled the philosophic world a hundred 
and sixty years ago. But the present editor and biographer has 
done his work so wisely and so well, that we cannot imagine how 
any other writer could have presented the good Bishop himself in 
a more life-like form to his readers, or given us a more luminous 
account of his philosophy. 

Of Berkeley specially it may be affirmed, in the language of 


Coleridge, though employed originally with no reference to him, 


that the majority of those who have claimed to understand his 
ignorance have been, really, ignorant of his understanding. And 
this misapprehension of his thinking is all the more remarkable, 


when one remembers the exquisite simplicity and transparency of | 


his style. orally and metaphysically, Berkeley possessed, as few 
do, that singleness of eye which filled the whole body both of his 


purposes and his conclusions with light; and his very utterances | 


themselves partake of the character of his philosophy. For his 
words seem directly to present to you the reality of things them- 
selves, and not mere images or ideas of them, as had been held 
with almost catholic consensus to be the ultimate psychological 
fact in our perceptions of external phenomena. We are not, 
indeed, surprised that respectable gentlemen, very subject to 
panics like the Aberdeen Dr. Beattie, should affirm Berkeley’s 
theory to be ‘ utterly monstrous,” and ‘ that in less than a month 
after the non-existence of matter should be universally admitted 
[as it is, by the way, by millions of Eastern folks], it is certain 
there could not, without a miracle, be one human creature on the 
face of the earth.” Dugald Stewart, however, was rather more 
than merely respectable. Nevertheless, he brackets, as identical, 
** the sceptical conclusions which Bishop Berkeley and Mr. Humet 
[sic] had deduced from the ancient theories of Perception,” and 
claims for Thomas Reid the unique distinction of ‘ overturning 
the old ideal system.” Dr. Reid himself, candid and patient 
beyond all commendation of ours as he is, can hardly be said to 
have made Berkeley’s thought his own, although he tells us that 
he ‘at one time had embraced the whole of Berkeley’s system.” 
Sir James Mackintosh was, indeed, widely justified in saying 
that Berkeley’s immaterialism is chiefly valuable as a touchstone 
of metaphysical sagacity ; showing those to be altogether without 
it who, like Johnson—the English Samuel, not the American one, 
who had thoroughly assimilated Berkeley's idea—and Beattie, be- 
lieved that his speculations were sceptical, that they implied any 


distrust of the senses, or that they had the smallest tendency to disturb | 


reasoning or alter conduct. 

We believe it was this statement of Mackintosh which first led 
the present writer to the study of Berkeley, and all the scholarly, 
astute, and comprehensive commentaries of Professor Fraser have 
only deepened the impressions which that great and reverend thinker 
first awoke within us. Berkeley claims, par excellence, to be the 
common-sense philosopher. He sides with the vulgar, he tells us, 
and he says in his third dialogue of Hylas and Philonons :— 


“Tam simple enough to believe my senses and leave things as I find | 


them. To be plain, it is my opinion that the real things are those very 
things I see, and feel, and perceive, by my senses. These I know, and 
finding they answer all the necessities and purposes of my life, have no 
reason to be solicitous about any other unknown beings. A piece of sensi- 
ble bread, for instance, would stay my stomack better than ten thousand 
times as much of insensible, unintelligible, rea/ bread you speak of. It 
is likewise my opinion that colourand other sensible qualities are in their 
objects. I cannot for my life help thinking that snow is white and fire 
hot... . And as Iam no sceptic with regard to the nature of things, 
o neither am I as totheirexistence. That a thing should be really per- 
ceived by my senses, and at the same time not really exist, is to mea 
plain contradiction ; since I cannot prescind, or abstract, even in thought, 
the existence of a sensible thing from its being perceived. Wood, 
stones, fire, water, flesh, iron, and the like things, which I would dis- 
eourse of, are things that I know. Away, then, with all scepticism, all 
those ridiculous philosophic doubts! What a jest is it for a philosopher 





* The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne, including many of his 
hitherto Unpublished Writings; with Preface, Annotations, his Life and Letters, and an 
Account of his Philosophy. By Alexander Campbell Fraser, M.A., Professor of Logic 
os Metaphysics in the Cniversity of Edinburgh. 4 vols. Oxford: the Clarendon 

ress, 

t “ Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind,” p. 87. 


| —alluding to the thesis of Des Cartes—to question the existence of 
| sensible things till he hath it proved to him from the veracity of God, 
| or to pretend our knowledge in this point falls short of intuition or 
| demonstration. I might as well doubt my own being as the being of 
those things I actually see and feel.” 


After reading sentences like these, readers who know Berkeley 
! only at second-hand, or who can repeat the lines of Byron in Don 
Juan, which, however, mean more than they say ?— 


“ When Bishop Berkeley said there was no matter, 
And proved it: "twas no matter what he said,” 


will be ready to ask, what on earth was Berkeley's heresy, accord- 
ing to the received standard of conception, and how did a man 
who asserted, in language so terse and plain, his acceptance of the 
common beliefs of the ‘‘ vulgar,” acquire the reputation of a 
| dreamer or a sceptic? ‘The answer is that Berkeley was too 
inexorable a thinker. He tracked suggestion to its inmost cell. 
He put the contents of the consciousness, in each act of perception, 
into the fiery furnace of a remorseless scrutiny ; and he found 
himself face to face with realities. Coleridge, taught by Schelling, 
in a later day could say :—*‘ When the hammer strikes the bell, it 
is the vibrations only which pass into the metal, but we have the 
| direct or immediate consciousness of the entire object which on any 
| given occasion is mediated by our senses.” And this is the 
position of Berkeley, though, as Professor Fraser naturally reminds 
us, his process of reaching it is less elaborate and critical than 
that of the German school. Berkeley is even passionately 
intent on realities. Without sapping the foundation of all 
belief, he must believe in that which is nearest to him— 
jin himself, as a free spirit, and in those presentations 
of an objective reality which, he finds, come and go quite 
independent of his own volition. Le calls his perceptions of ex- 
ternality ‘‘ ideas”; but he does not employ the term ‘idea ” in 
the sense in which it was used by Des Cartes, or Locke, or Male- 
branche. With all these great men the idea was a mediator, and 
inference must be introduced to prove that the mediatorial function 
fully and adequately and truthfully represented the unknown 
substratum of matter beyond the cognition of the senses. 
| Berkeley struck boldly into this phantom world. He abjured the 
| deus ex machina, in the form of the mediating idea, and proclaimed 
| that we see only what we see,—sight itself, his great discovery, 
| revealing a mere colour-world, apart from touch and muscular 
activity ; that we touch only what we touch, and that to pure 
| thought the abstract substance called matter is a contradiction in 
| terms, an absurdity, an impossibility. Terhaps the difficulty which 
| many have experienced in understanding Berkeley, and Professor 
| Fraser is quite aware of this, arises from his use of the word ‘* idea.’ 
| In his later years he found a resting-place for his contemplation in’ 
| the fontal and effective ideas of Plato—the invisible archetypes, 
invisible save to the purified intellection—of all the fleeting 
phenomena of Nature, and Mackintosh and l’rofessor Fraser both 
admit that in his Platonic idealism he approximated to the aflirma- 
tions of the modern German philosophy. But in his Principles of 
Tluman Knowledge, and in his graceful Platonic Dialogues, Berkeley 
uses the term ‘‘ idea” not as archetypal, much Jess as substitu- 
tional, and representative of we know not what, in the sense of 
Locke and Des Cartes, but as equivalent tosense-perception. He 
| knows the idea or form in which objects, wholly distinct from his 
Ego, are presented to him, and in that he believes. But for him 
any given idea in this sense exists only Mecause it is perceived ; 
and he is quite unable to think of any possible entity as existing, 
without either being perceived, or a percipient. He main- 
tains an object unperceived by any mind whatever to be a mere 
‘creation of the phantasy or imagination ; but as in the sensation 
of each object we are bound by the laws of our being to refer it to 
an external source, and as the reference is a strictly logical one, we 
are, he holds, inevitably led on to the conclusion that the phenomena 
which awaken mental sensations in us must have, as their abiding 
cause, not an unperceived substratum, which we cannot think, 
| but a Supreme Mind. We have put this conception of Berkeley— 
this two-fold recognition, as he would allow us to term it—of the 
impossibility of thinking the existence of that which is neither per- 
cipient nor perceived to the severest tests available by us; and we 
are free to confess that at times it may have seemed to us to partake 
of the nature of demonstration. But itdoes not embrace the whole 
contents of our consciousness. 

We are of opinion that to this extent at least all competent 
metapbysicians will agree with Berkeley that in any given group 
of phenomena we have a direct, and not mediated, perception of 
their existence. It will be admitted that he swept clean out of 
the domain of our recognitions a whole legion of chimeras, he 

| Wiped the windows of the soul, and suffered the direct ingress to 
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the percipient ego of the self-manifestation of external nature. It | 
will further be allowed that it is simply impossible for us ‘ to 
imagine,’ i.c., in Berkeleian phraseology, to conceive the “idea” 
or form of an object never perceived by us, or by any percipient 
subject. Unquestionably the formal esse of any conceivable exist- 
ence is percip/, but Reid and Hamilton would, while conceding 
this assumption, maintain that, beneath the ‘ idea,” say of a 
planet, temporarily formulated in the consciousness of the per- 
cipient, there is, according to all the known experience of man, an 
objective reality, and not a mere abstraction, which renders the 
phenomenon in any case perceivable. ‘They would say, agreeing 


who mediate, or shall we say, are compelled by the very nature of 
our understanding to recognize order, permanence, and causality 
in the otherwise isolated and fleeting phenomena around us. 
Causality, but what is that? According to [lume, the relations 
of physical phenomena are the one and only causality which exists. 
Invariable, sequence being one of those relations, it would follow, 
on Hume's principles, as was pointed out long ago, that day must 
be the cause of night. With Berkeley, on the other hand, all 
sense-phenomena are a constant effect, and they and the 
percipient are only links in a vast siris or chain, which loses 
itself in Him, who is the cause of the first cause. If we mistake 








not, it is from the action of our moral nature, with its individuality 
and freedom of agency, as well as from the logical necessity of 
recognizing a supreme rational will, that Berkeley evolves his idea 
of causation, and as Professor ’raser has been careful to indicate, 
this idea remains wholly unaffected by the assumption or the 
demonstration of the truth of the Darwinian theory. For how- 
ever circuitous the process may be, whatever the intervening 
factors of the development, here, at last, is Mind and Conscience, 
and it is simply irrational to maintain—if, indeed, Mr. Darwin 
does maintain, which we are far from thinking is the case—that 
these can have derived their existence from a non-mental or 


with Locke in this instance, there is a substratum not compre- 
hended, but apprehensible, invariably found to exist in the con- 
sciousness, whensoever the percipient begins to reflect upon his 
experience of the impression produced by objects which lie beyond 
the sphere of his volition. And some of these common-sense philoso- 
phers would add: that without affronting or denying an ultimate 
fact of our consciousness, you are as much shut up to believe in an 
actual substratum for the sense-perceptions of consciousness, in any 
sensuous experience, as you are bound to believe in a living, but 
unspeakable ground of righteousness in the supersensuous experi- 
ence of the action of conscience. In plain language, it must be 
urged against Berkeley, that while, like Diogenes, he summarily unmoral source. 

commanded the intruder to step aside, and not stand between him-| Reserving for a second article a sketch of Berkeley's life, we 
self and the sun, he would not allow the sun to hold his own in the | will conclude at present with congratulating the philosophic world 
firmament. Berkeley, as Professor Fraser rightly observes, w as! on the possession of this noble edition of Berkeley's works, so ably 
somewhat too exacting in his claims for the demonstration of a | edited, and, may we add, the students of Edinburgh in having a 
Supreme Mind, and we would add he was altogether exorbitant in| man so scholarly and a thinker so clear in occupation of the chair 
relegating ‘‘ matter” to the percipient mind. Instead of the once held by Hamilton. 

affirmation that a phenomenon exists only Lecause it is perceived, | 
the common-sense of humanity proclaims that it is perceived be- | 

cause it exists. The percipient self-consciousness is ultimately and | THE MARQUIS OF POMBAL.* 

indefeasibly, we do not say dualistic, but bipolar. I and not I, | | Suave of Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho e Mello, Conde d'Oeyras 
subject and object, constitute the ultima Thule of experience, and and Marquis of Pombal; great and wise statesman; Richelieu of 
of reflection too, beyond which we simply cannot go. We are| | Portugal ! have you Suiane this at the hands o the English 
quite aware that Berkeley says, ‘‘ This is exactly what I strove to| people whom, in your long public life, you consistently honoured 
demonstrate. I perfectly agree with you. We only differ about | and trusted, that your memoirs, unrelated among us for half a 
the guaranteeship of our sensations of material objects.” But this | century, should await for twenty-seven long years more the status 
is a vast difference. It may, or may not, as some hold, be true | of a second edition? Portugal is certainly not one of those 
that we cannot think the existence of that which is not perceived | favoured corners of the globe which bask in the sunshine of Eng- 
by some mind, and that failing finite percipients we are obliged | lish notice and appreciation. ‘There was a time, indeed, when we 
to fall back upon omniscience ; but the question is this: is an| could not remain indifferent to the share which this small slip of 
Atheist unable to believe that Mont Blanc would continue to exist | | European soil was contributing towards the general ends of civili- 
if no human eye were ever to see it again? Practically it may be | zation. We met its ships on every sea, and knew that stout hearts 
alleged that the difference is of no moment; but here we are deal- | and sturdy arms were guiding them, and that in the great work of 
ing with the facts of consciousness and speculative recognition of discovering and acquiring new lands or trying new ocean 
their existence, and Berkeley in sweeping the idealists out of the | paths, i+ was not prudent too carelessly to interfere with 
precincts of perception, was bold enough to dream that nothing) whatever particular design they might at the time be com- 








now remained but himself, his sensations, and God, —a very devout 
imagination, no doubt, but one reached rather by aid of a leaping- 
pole, than by logical stepping-stones. 

Advancing from the immediateness of our sense-perceptions, we | 
light upon two other phases of the Berkeleian psychology —the one 
that all sensible phenomena constitute a vast symbolism—a natural 
language, which, however, has to be learned, like all other languages, 
but in the acquisition of which we become such adepts that we | 
read its signs with less conscious perception that they are signs than 
is the case when we are reading the words of a book. All day long 
we are busy in unconsciously translating the presentations of one 
sense into ideas or words which are in reality supplied by another. 
Thus, to take Professor Fraser’s instance, there is an orange on the 
table before us. We spontaneously say that we both touch it and 
see it. But, in fact, we do not see, we cannot see, the orange of | 
mere touch, and we never touch, we cannot touch the orange of | 
mere sight. For coloured extension is antithetical to felt extension. 
But “in this curious life of ours” sight is foresight. The visual 
sign of expanded colour is the sure and certain word of prophecy | 
touching the tactual experience which will be ours when we take | 
the orange in our hand. But secondly, even more remarkable | 
than this swift and unerring transference of the signs of vision to | 
the realities of touch is the genesis of the conception of ‘ outness,” | 
or distance. For distance is not the resultant either of sight, or 
of touch, or even of the two combined ; but it is the conclusion of 
the interpretative reason transfiguring the mere impressions of the 
two senses into ‘“‘ ambient space.” And here piety and philosophy 
will go hand in hand in affirming the absolute necessity of faith in 
the inductive reasoning of the human spirit, as the basis of all 
scientific inquiry into sense-phenomena. Surely, instead of the 
mere impressions of Hume, we have here supplied by Berkeley as 
impregnable an intellectual foundation for our construction of the 
meaning of sensible phenomena as that of Kant himself. It is we | 


| arts of the fox, 


The rugged Portuguese nature, though not scorning the 
was yet not to be judged in the same 
category with that of the bilious aud treacherous Spaniard ; and it 
was long before Europe was willing to forget how, alike in the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres, the Portuguese had been the 
first to open up new tracts of sea and land, discover new routes, 
and replan the map of the world. But this era of their history 
passed away, and soon the treasure of precious minerals which it 
saw amassed, and with which, supposing it to be of the substance 


passing. 


‘of wealth, Portugal had built her castles in the air, passed away 


too, and soon after the cherished castles themselves passed out of 
the minds of the people, and they found their country neither 
richer nor better than before,—rugged; as a rule impassable to 
produce; badly farmed, and badly governed. ‘Their sun had set, 
and then came the night of foreign subjection, and worse than all, 
subjection to their bigoted and hated neighbour, through whose 


narrow and obstinate policy Portugal was shortly compelled to 
| See her trade with India, the most valuable relic of her greatness, 


annihilated by the Dutch. But the days of Spain's triumphs, too, 
were numbered ; and when her reverses came, following one 
another thick and fast, the loss of the United Provinces, 
the destruction of the Armada, the suicide of her indus- 
trial force in the expulsion of the Moors, Portugal struck 
out again, and by a_ bloodless revolution once more rose 
to a position among the independent nations of Europe. 
But her pride and native spirit were broken. ‘The rule of 
priests was suffered to bring with it ignorance and political 
apathy, and this, in its train, political demoralization. If any 
country, during a century of its history, can be said to have 
retrograded, this might be said of Portugal during the last 
half of the seventeenth and first half of the following century ; 
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and when, in the year 1750, Joseph VI. succeeded his imbecile 
father on the throne of that country, full of the desire, though 
not of the ability, to govern wisely, he found the State in a condi- 
tion of disorganization and misery which would have appalled 
the heart of the most experienced and efficient reformer. 
“‘ Never,” said the author of these memoirs, ‘‘in the history of 
any country, at the period of its threatened dissolution, does 
there appear to have been fewer principles of regeneration than 
in the kingdom of Portugal at the death of John?” ‘The nobles 
were selfish and proud, the people indolent and slavish, all classes 
equally corrupt; the commercial condition of the country, how- 
ever bad, was rapidly becoming worse; ignorance and hypocrisy 
were rampant. The old days of dependence seemed almost a golden 
past. 

A few months before the accession of Joseph VI., the subject of 
these memoirs, then Portuguese Minister at Vieuna, had been 
recalled by the (Queen Regent to take charge of the portfolio of 
foreign affairs. He was then about fifty-one years of age, and 


‘another, were brought into the light of a close investigation. 


had been employed as foreign minister at the English Court of St. | 


James before undertaking similar functions at Vienna; _ but, 


except for a short period between these two appointments, had | 


had little opportunity of acquainting himself with the internal 
condition of his own country. ‘The son of a country gentleman of 
good family, educated at the University of Coimbra, showing 
always a marked genius for politics, but happily removed during 
his early life from the influence of parties in his own country, he 


had been in a position to study the great principles of statesman- | 
| of the Family Compact in 1762 to withstand the united menaces 


ship from a general and liberal aspect. His youth seems to have 
been very much like that of many active minds at once studious 
and practical. He was too self-confident, perhaps, and resolved 
to judge for himself, but not prejudiced ; not over-polite to those 
whom he passed, or he conceived he passed, in the race ; despising 
the caution which leads many to feel their way and conciliate 
public opinion, however much they may believe it in the wrong 
and themselves in the right; and generally impatient of small 
obstacles; when, however, a real difficulty appeared, allowing 
no temper to excite him to recklessness; but with all the arts of 
dove, serpent, and lion combined, persuading, arguing, and fight- 
ing it down. In person he is described as remarkably tall, well 
made, and handsome ; his manners were engaging, his diction easy 
and flowing, his voice melodious and persuasive in the extreme. 
When the assumption of the reins of Government by the sen- 
sible Joseph VI. occurred to clear a stagnant political atmosphere, 
Pombal was indeed the right man in the right place. ‘That to 
the work before him he should have brought rather the wisdom 
of a Hastings than of a Canning was to be anticipated. Had 
he been more scrupulous, he might have exemplified a higher 
political ideal, to be worked up towards during a succession of 
generations. But on him was the unparalleled responsibility of 
securely inaugurating all the more important reforms during his own 
generation, or leaving the kingdom in worse confusion than if he had 
never taken office. He is said to have once exclaimed that, should 


| France, Spain, Naples, Austria, and Rome. 


The Holy Inquisition was reduced to the condition of an or- 
dinary tribunal for ecclesiastical matters, with appeal therefrom 
to the sovereign. Viracy and robbery and breaches of the peace, 
time-honoured institutions of the country, were now brought 
under the strong arm of the law. The army of tax-collectors 
who combined at once to impoverish the people and plunder the 
treasury was annihilated at one stroke of the pen, and replaced by 
a treasurer appointed by the sovereign, and twenty-eight receivers 
elected by suffrage in their respective districts. ‘Trade and com- 
merce, suffering from a decay of public credit, were resuscitated 
by the device of chartering great companies, a device then widely 
practised, and one which would be still found useful in extremis. 
After the awful visitation of the Ist of November, 1755, which in 
these memoirs is graphically pictured, Lisbon was rebuilt, and 
destitution relieved by a systematic activity, exhibiting in a strong 
light the energy of the Minister. He next directed his atten- 
tion to restoring to its proper dignity agriculture, unduly neg- 
lected in consequence of the chimerical attractions which abund- 
ant mineral wealth in the colonies was still offering ; and to secur- 
ing a more just working of the commercial treaties with England. 
Then followed the conspiracy against the King’s life and the 
consequent attack upon the Jesuitical order, which resulted in 
their wholesale expulsion from Portugal in the year 1760, a policy 
imitated within fourteen years by the most Catholic Courts of 
‘Then were commenced 
Army reforms, so vigorous as to enable Portugal after the formation 


‘of France and Spain rather than desert the English alliance,—a 


| nation at once the respect of European Governments. 


spirited refusal which contributed a lasting glory to that epoch 
of Portuguese history and, by a single stroke, restored to the 
The educa- 


‘tion of the youth of Portugal in liberal principles, a project 


| 


which had always been fondly cherished by Pombal, was next un- 
dertaken ; and for the effete system introduced by the Jesuits, a 
wholesome education in accordance with modern science was 
substituted, due, even to the selection of books, to the indefatigable 
Minister himself. But the end which Pombal must have antici- 
pated throughout was at hand. Dom Joseph’s health had already 


| begun to decline, and in February, 1777, he expired, leaving, as 
| the Conde writes, his aged and faithful minister exposed to the 
| malice and intrigues of his enemies, a danger, however, which 


Pombal’s practical sagacity enabled him to temper, and for the 
remainder of his life he enjoyed with his family an honourable and 
welcome retirement. ‘The author of these memoirs remarks :—*“ It 
would fil! many volumes merely to enumerate the steps taken by 


| Pombal to enrich and civilize his country.” For the introduction, 


he ever become minister, he would make Portugal superlatively | 


happy in twenty years or superlatively miserable. 
hard battle to fight before the setting of the sun, and he must send 
his strokes in thick and fast, nor waste much time in the choice of 
weapons. Above all, it was necessary that he should inspire his 
sovereign with such confidence in him and his schemes that the 
most violent as well as the most crafty endeavours which might be 
planned outside the Cabinet for his overthrow should come to 
nothing. Joseph VI. was exactly the man he wante]. Clear-sighted, 
common-sensical, too easy-going to be swayed by party feeling or 
prejudice, desirous of being a pattern king if he could be so with- 
out much trouble to himself, he found in Pombal a minister in 
whom he could place entire confidence, who would relieve him of 
all the hard work and drudgery of governing, would not interfere 
with his private pleasures, while introducing reforms which, asthe 
monarch was sensible enough to understand, were eminently 
practical and wholesome. During the whole of this monarch’s 
reign, a period of twenty-seven years, an unrelenting war was waged 
against all that Pombal deemed deserving of extinction, effete, 
corrupt, or behind the age. ‘Throughout every department of 
social activity, wherever evils were to be rectified, the adminis- 


tration of Pombal swept like a healthy wind through a corrupt | 


atmosphere, purifying and stimulating. ‘The Conde da Carnota pays 
this country the compliment of remarking that there was much of 
a generally English character in Pombal’s government, and no 
doubt the impressions received in his early political lifeas Minister 


in England from the generation whose fathers remembered the | 
'a method of stirring men’s hearts towards God. 


Abus2s, ove after | Mr. Calderwood’s paper on “ Moral Philosophy and Savage Life,” in which 


Revolution of 1688 and the building-up of a constitution which 
followed would not be easily disturbed. 


Ile had a} 


then, which this volume affords to a subject calculated in a high 
degee to interest the English student of Continental history we 
owe our thanks, and desire especially to testify to the clear exposi- 
tion and enlightened spirit which animates it throughout. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


(Chapman and Hall.)— 


The Fortnightly Review. January, 1872. 
Lord Houghton 


The Fortaightly is full of good papers this month. 
contributes a gossippy article on tho House of Lords, and possible or 
impossible improvements therein; Mr. Rossetti, a very striking, though 
somewhat obscure poem on the “Cloud-Confines,” the boundaries of 
theologic and- philosophic certainty; and A. Regnard, a paradoxical 
defonce of the first Communist Chaumette. The gem of the number 
however, is the conclusion of Mr. Bagehot’s papers on “ Physics and 
Politics,” by far the most powerful defenco of Parliamentary Govern- 


ment we ever remember to have read. Mr. Bagehot attributes 
to that system, or rather to all systems of government by 


discussion, a quickening influenco on human intelligence in every 
department of thought; for example, in literature, theology, 
and science, as well as in secular politics, and believes that the 
stereotyping of the Asiatic civilizations is due in great part to the 
absence of this vivifying power. This thesis is worked out with great 
force and lucidity, and the paper ought to be read by all that numerous 
class which half doubts, half despairs of ‘‘national palavers” as instru- 
ments for accelerating as well as recording the progress of the nations. 

The Contemporary Review. January, 1872. (Strahan.)—A good 
number. The special constituency of the Review will probably be best 


pleased with the Bishop of Tasmania’s somewhat Utopian, but attrac- 


tive, dream of a future Church in which all Protestant sects shall unite 
on the basis of the doctrine of Christ—not the doctrines about Christ— 


| in which tho preacher, and not the Church, shall be responsible for his 


individual teaching, and ritual shall be regarded and employed only as 
They will like, too, 
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he collects a mass of evideace to prove that there is always an ethical 
elementin thesavage conception of the future state. The idea of right varies 
excossively, but it always exista, as indeed, for that matter, it also does 
in the domesticated animals. 
conclusively,—that would require more knowledge of savages than wo 
at present possess—but he has collected a great mass of evidence within 
a small space, and does not strain evidence beyond what it will bear. 
The general reader wiil, however, be most gratified by the Duke of 
Argyll’s paper on “ Hibernicisms in Philosophy,” a most thoughtful and 
withal most humorous essay on the confusion of phrase or even of mind 
into which metaplysicians are occasionally apt to fall. Tho Duke of 
Argyll especially derides the ideas that there can be no causation, but 
only “ invariability of sequence,” that morality is only a perception of 
utility, and that “life” is a mero expression for certain properties of 
matter, as “ bulls,” that is, as statements which, in the act of being stated 
contradict themselves. His method and his audacity may perhaps be 
best seen from the following short extract :— 

“To begin with—and to begin with a most distinguished countryman 

of my own, Sir William Hlamilton—is not the very phrase, ‘ the Uncon- 
ditioned,’ in itself a bull? ‘The’ is the definite article, and applicable 
only to things or ideas capable of definition. But nothing is capable of 
definition which has no conditions. The negation of conditions is the 
negation of existence, as alone conceivable by man. ‘The Uncondi- 
tioned’ is, therefore, simply nonsense,—that is to say, a word pretending 
to have a meaning, but having none.” 
There is a thoughtful paper, too, by Professor Maurice on the “ Words 
Used in Mental Philosophy,” and the necessity of severely restricting 
the excessive licence with which they are employed, licence which tends 
to confuse all thought and reduce argument to a gamo of fencing. 


” 






St. Pauls. January, 1872. (Strahan.)—S¢t. Pauls is relying | 
apparently on two stories, one a posthumous romance called 


“¢ Septimius,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne, and another, * Off the Skelligs,” 
by Miss Ingelow. It is not unwise. Hawthorne’s story is intended 
evidently to become a study of the relations which a man con- 
scious of deathiessness would hold towards his fellowmen, and is 
full already of writing of the most subtly attractive kind; and 
Miss Ingelow’s story of her childhood, whether real or imaginary, seems 
to us almost perfect, but for a little strain after doing good in tho 


way of teaching acreed. The reminiscences excite in us a vivid idea 


of reality, and a strange reality it must have been, the life of a child | 


whose brain was too powerful for its nervous system, yot was entirely 
unconscious why doctors prohibited teaching, and being forbidden 
books, turned eagerly to yet more dangerous mental excitements. 
School would, we suspect, have tamed instead of trying the brother and 
sister whose relation to each other is here so charmingly depicted. For 
the rest, St. Panis is not the better for the pages of silly and vulgar 
lines called “The Latest Tournament.” They are enough, in their 
muddy malignity and washy rhythm, to make Sir Charles Dilke popular 
with Conservatives,—out of mere contempt for his assailants. 

Blackwood. January, 1872. (Blackwood and Son.)—Tho third 
article on “ French Home Life,” called “ Furniture,” is not equal to the 
other two, the writer passing away too often from description to disqui- 
sition, and believing a little too strongly in the moral effect of well- 
selected furniture. ‘ Wooden furniture is provocative of lofty priuci- 
ples, and of what we should call in England Low-Charch tendencies ; 
while padded sofas and their adjuncts may bo said to conduce to worldly 
views, and to no Church tendencies at all.” That is epigrammatic, but 
it is scarcely truo, or the British labourer, whose furniture is all wood, 
would be a different kind of man from what he is. The “Maid of 
Sker 
sensible, and 
remaining papers of the number are to us of little interest. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. January. (Macmillan.)—JMJaemillan is a little 
dull this month, but there is a most enjoyable paper on tho current 
with a profusion of examplos from the 


humorous account of the loss of the Megwra, but the 


“Street Ballads of [reland,” 
songs actually sung in the streets, songs as diferent from anything the 
Nation publishes as the songs of an English country beerhouse are from 
those of Dibdin. The root-quality of tho people, melancholy, runs 
through them all, while of their surface-quality, humour, there is 
searcely a trace. Unlike the folk-ballads of France and England, they 
are always decent, and, contrary to the popular idea, are very seldom 
political, tho writer having found but one distinctly “rebel” ballad. It 
is outspoken enough, but its tone is that of a man who never expects to 
see success. It ends:— 
“ Oh, give me a tribute of some silent tear 
On the green hills of holy old [reland, 
When the freedom we won bas brought plenty and cheer 
On the green hills of holy old Lreland, 
Where the Sun-burst shall wave as the flag of the free, 
Like the proud Stars and Stripes on the mighty biue sea, 
And a newly-made nation a grave gives to me 
On the green hills of holy old Ireland!” 





Mr. Bryco’s paper on “ The Legal Profession in America” is full of 
information as to the status of the Bar, which he believes to be declining, 
and as to the expediency of fusing the two branches of the legal profes 
sion, an innevation which Mr. Bryce thinks beneficial to clients, but 
injurious to the nation, as leadiug slowly to lower professional pride, 
and with it the high standard of professional conduct. He thinks, how- 
ever, that much of the evil might be reduced if there existed an effec- 
tive tribunal for the prevention or punishment of professional derelic- 


He does not, to our minds, prove his case 


” goes on as original and readable as ever, and there is very full, | 


| tions from duty,—a hint which English law reformers will perhaps do 
well to remember. 

The Cornhill Magazine. January, 1872. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Tho 
Cornhill has no padding this month of much merit, the paper on Spain 
being the best, and that a little thin, as if it wore written by a man who 
disliked and despise] Spain too much to enter thoroughly into her 
special tone, but tho readers of the magazine have a rich treat before 
them in the commencement of another “ fairy ” story by Miss Thackeray, 
*Riquot of the Taft.” Take this description of the old fairy godmother :— 
“Mrs. Dormer at ninety years of age seemed younger, brighter, more 
interested in her surroundings than she had ever been. She was a little 
deaf, but she had a wonderful trumpet, and her eyes sparkled brighter 
and brighter ; she wrote the same delicate, though trembling hand; she 
was lame, but, if she chose, she could fly across the room in one iustant 
with the help of her tortoiseshell cane, and her wheel-chair, upon which 
she would come rolling iuto the room like any old fairy in her chariot, 
only the dragons who pulled it along were human dragons, Miss Bowley, 
her companion, or Mrs. Lulworth. Sometimes, instead of dragons, 
Cecilia’s little children would come and try to push, frolicking all round 
about it, and coving and chattering in their little white pinafores.” 

Fraser's Magtziae. January, 1872. (Longmans.)—All who have 
read Homer will think pages 120-122 in this number worth the price 
of the magazine. Tuey contain Von Moltke’s opinion, formed in 1837, 
when he was still military adviser to the Sultan, on the site of Troy,— 


an opinion formed, as he says, not from scholarship, but from military 

instinct. The founders of ium had hit on the place Von Moltke him- 
self would have chosen, and he describes the well-known objects with a 
| sense of conviction seldom given to the more scholar. There is a singular 
paper on “Political Prospects” which will interest Mr. Gladstone's 
enemies, its essence boing that he is a man who, though a Protestant, holds 
the Romanist doctriues, and that he destroyed the Irish Church mainly 
because anti-sacerdotal ideas were absorbing it; and that he will destroy 
Irish Education because it is ** mixed,” that is, not denominational enough 
for his views. The article is penetrated with that hot but repressed 
hatred which often imitates, even whon it does not give, literary power. 
Its ultimate drift, we take it, is to express a suspicion that Mr. Glad- 
stone when driven to the wall will recover power by disestablishing and 
| disendowing the English Church. 


Many Thoughts of Many Minds. By Henry Southgate. Second Series. 
(Griffin.)—Mr. Southgate finds in the success of his first series an ample 
justification for the publication of a second. There are numbers of 
readers whose time and means compel them to have their library within 
a very small compass; to such, a book of extracts, if only made with 
decent care, is really valuable and interesting. Mr. Southgate Aas done 
his work with care. We can mark an improvement, as far as an exami- 
nation necessarily brief and imperfect can justify in expressing an 
opinion, ia the selection of authors, as it has been made in this series, 
over what we remember to have been the case in the first. The “ great 
unknown” have been less drawn upon. Personally we should prefer in 
a book of extracts sgynething of a principle that would moro fully justify 
the compiler’s statemont (which we find on the title-page) that the selec- 
tions have been “compiled and analytically arranged.” The alphabetical 
arrangement which has been actually followed is not consistent with 
anything really analytical, though under each separate item something 
of the kind has been attempted. The other plan, however, we are ready 
to confess, would be far more dillicult of execution, would excite more 
criticism, and would run more risk of failure. As it is, Mr. Southgate 
has given usin a volume of stately size and handsome exterior a welle 


assorted common-place book. 

The ar liane ulary Bay Dook. by es (Miingham 
Wilson.)—This is an annual publication, which constituencies ought to 
value and encourage, and of which Members of Parliament must stand in 
wholesome dread. It is a plain, unvarnished record of what every re- 
presentative of the people has done, that is to say, it gives a list of the 
divisions which took place in the House during tho Session of 1871, and 
then goes in alphabetical order through the M.P.'s, and tells us in how 
many divisions cach man voted and from how many he was absent. From 
the summary of the whole we gather that the Hon. G. G. Glynis the most 
diligent of all the members. Ho was absent from one division only, out of a 
total of two hundred and seventy. Next comes the Irish Solicitor-General, 
who missed three; then Mr. Bowring, who missed six. The fifth and sixth 
places in order of merit are oceupied by two Conservatives, Messrs. 
Mellor and Dimsdale. At the end of the list come eight members, who 

/ Were present at no divisions, Messrs. Bright and Childers, and Viscount 
Milton among Liberals, and Sir J. M. Strange, and Messrs. Butler- 
Johustone, P. M. Hoare, and J. N. Drax, among Conservatives. Mr. 
Martin, the Nationalist, who, of course, abstained on principle, makes up 
the eight. Seven others voted less than ten times, Baron L. de Rothschild 
being among them, and ten moro less than twenty, and in these again 
we find the other Rothschild. More than five hundred members were 
absent from more than half of the total number of divisions. We would 
suggest to Mr. Roberts that he would make his book complete, as a 
record of members’ work, if he were to tell us what committees each 
member sat upon, and how long their sittings lasted. And could we 
have a supplement with the same information about the House of Lords? 

, That would be a quaint-looking document. 


Roberts. 
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A British Republic. (Truelove.)—The author of this little treatise, | 
which is written, we may say at once, in a very moderate and gentle- | 
manly tone, expresses himself thus :—‘“ There is a real interest in the | | 
Crown among people of a certain age, but in the minds of younger people | 
such a feeling is all but non-existent. Of course there will be plenty of | 
exceptions ; no such rulecan be drawn very strictly, but I imagine that | 
an affection for the Crown is at present nearly as constant an attribute 
of age as grey hairs are.” He is speaking, it should be stated, of the 
“educated classes.” We should imagine that our author, like a good | 
many other people, will have to begin to make his observations afresh 
after the somewhat disturbing incidents of the last four weeks. | 

The Winborough Boys. By the Rev. H.C. Adams. (Routledge.)— | 
This is a yolume which would have been noticed among the * Christmas | 
Books,” but for a certain reason which will be presently seen. As it is, 
we do not intend to say a word about its merits or demerits, but shall | 
make it the text of an appeal to publishers. Some of them do not act 
fairly either to reviewers or to the public. What with ‘ annuals,” 
which are sometimes bound-up magazines that have appeared and somo- 
times bound-up magazines that are about to appear, and those books 
which appear without a hint on the title-page of their having been pub- 
lished before, whether in magazines or in separate volumes, an unfortu- 
nate reviewer may be entrapped into reading the same thing over and | 
over again. It is not easy, when one has to read as many tales as crowd 
in upon a reviower at this time, to keep a distinct notion of each. 
Luckily, we are infallible, or we might actually give two different 
opinions after two several readings. But the public is exposed toa 
worse danger. It may very well buy the same book For our- 
selves, wo are finally resolved not to notice any book of which we have 
reason to believe that it has appeared before in the same form,—we do 
not mean that a serial tale in a magazine ought not to appear in a com- | 
plete form without special notice of the magazine iu which it was pub- 
lished as a eran tho fact bo honestly stated on the title-page. 


twice. 
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Ainsworth (W. H.), Windsor Castle, cde strated, Svo. sosssceseeees(hOutledge) 6/0 
Angler's (The) Garland and Fisher's Delight. feap ito “= (Bickers) 26 
Bennett (J. R.), Cancerous and other Intra-Thoracic Gro Wwths .(Churehill) 80 





Bowra (H.), Rediands, or Home Temper, 2 vols cr 8vo...(Hodder & Stoughton) 15.0 

















Brown (J. B.), Our Morals and Manu: rs, er 8vo "(Hodder & Stoughton) 26 | 
enn (DRIIINIR TINGS... cvnanngaudnensnisnbedes vonchueneanectl eoeee(Virtue & Co.) 3/6 | 
Cox (E. W.), Spiritualism answered by Science, vo. -...(Longman) 2/6 | 
Davidson (E. A.). Gothic Stonework, 12mo. =f assell &Co.) 3/0 | 

| 












De Rothschild (C. & A.), History and L iteratn e of th .(Longman) 3/6 
Deschanel (A. P.), Elementary Treatise on Natural P hilosophy, a 3 (Blackie) 46 
Endmann (H.), Key to Heimann's Materials for Trans. into German......(Nutt) 3/6 | 
Fools’ Paradise, with the Many Wonderful Adventures There............ (Hotten) 7/6 | 
Forster (J. L.), Episodes of Life in Poetry and Prose (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 7/6 | 
Fragmenta Carminum, fcap 8¥0 ..2..c.ccccccccssersesetsssceescceeseseess (Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 | 
Gladstone (G.), Good Templarism, its History and Principles, 180 ...(Curtice) 2/0 | 
Gregory (R.), Are we Better than our Fathers ? cr 8vo............ (J. Parker & Co.) 26) 
Griffith (W.), Man's State in Nature, 8V0.........-eecee0es .(Williams & Norgate) 1/0 | 
Gurney (A.), Home Life of Jesus of Nazareth, 12m 0 ...........0eeeeeeees (Rivington) 5/0) 
Harrison (J.), Answer to Dr. Pusey’s Cha)lenge on the Real Presence (Longman) 21/0 
Holford (J. H.), A Memorial Volume of Sermons .........ccccceeeeceese (Rivington) 5/0 
Jeaffreson (J. C.), A Woman in Spite of Herself, 3 vols cr Syo (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Jennings and Johnstone's Book of Parliamentary Anecdote (Cassell € Co.) 50 

















Jewry (M.), Every-day Cookery, Cr 8V0,......cccccccssessssssceeeses (Warne & Co.) 2/6 
Lee (F. G.), Christian Doctrine of Prayer for the Departed, 8vo ......(Strahan) 16/0 
Lester (J. D.), Germanica, Exercises in German Composition, 12mo ...... (Nutt) 30 
Mackenzie (J.), Beauties of Gaelic Poetry, roy 8vo ......(Maclachlan & Ste wn art) 120 
Maclise (D.), Pictures, with a Biographical Sketch by Dafforne. 4to(V ge EC 0.) 150 
Man in the Moon, and other Tales, 160 ..........ceceeceeeeeeeeees 30 
Nasmyth (D.). Practical Linguist Series, —German, cr 20 
Newman (J. H.), Fifteen Sermons be fore the University an “ 50 
Norton (T.), The Hermit, a Poem and Miscellaneous Verse (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 76 
O'Reilly (Mrs. R.), Little Grig and the Tinker's Letter, 1Smo..... Gardner) 1/6 
Paradise Transplanted and Restored in Shooe Lane, 1661, 8vo ..(Bickers) 1/0 


W.), Life of, by Hole, vol 1, Svo 


Phelps (Rev. W. ate te hard) 10.6 







Pipits (The), by Author of Caw-Caw, 4to ............ .(Maelehose) 3/0 | 
Pulsford (J.), Christ and his Need, &c., feap 4to ..(Edmonston & Douglas) 86 | 
Ramsay (E. B.), Reminiscences of Scottish Lite 106 


.(Edmonuston & Douglas) 
Re PE BONE, BING cnncnccissncssvtneeesiecsdanesione .... (Routledge) 36 
Sawyer (W.), The Legend of Phyllis, Eudoria, .feap Svo . .(Longman) 5 
Skeat (W. W. ), Gospel of S. Mark, Anglo-Saxon & Nx rth. imbr (Rivington) 
Somerset (Duke of), Christian Theology and Modern Scepticism, cr8vo (Bain) 5 
St. Cross and other Poems, by Walton Lewes, Cr SVO0,... (Provost) 2 
Waverley Novels, Centenary Edition, vol 25, er 8vo .- (Black) 3 
Young Folks’ Sacred Songs, with Pianoforto Accompaniment ...(Marr & Sons) 5 
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Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper).. oe ove aes one eos oe 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much ay yprove y eee see ewe 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cre am-Laid Note (especially recs ommended) ove one oe 5/0 
Straw Pa: er, * Patent" (adapted for rapid writing). ove ° oo 3/6 | 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... coe eve oes ese ve 10/6, 12 ,& 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... “ea os0 ove ine ook ose « 6/6 
Letter Paper for Scribbli ing” ove ove plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 


New “Vellum Wove Club-Iouse” Note eee five quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envek pes, 4/6, 5/6, * and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial E nvelopes, 3,6 and 46 per 1,01 0. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100, Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses, 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, «& yntaining full des« svipti on, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabiuets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, pom free. 


CHL ORAL UT 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


M, 








CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. LIQUID. 

CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER,. POWDER. 

CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. WOOL. 
WADDING. | 


CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION, 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET BuILvINGS. | 


| forwarded, postage free, 


Ra wild 


; | Payments to Income 
| showing the grounds there are for a Redistribution of Seats 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JANUARY. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
ANY DATE. 


SATION, 


COMMENCING AT 


BOOKS AND PARCELS OF BOOKS, 
Are forwarded daily from Muvize’s SELECT LIBRARY, to 
FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 
Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE, 
FREE ON APPLICATION, 








PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
SEE MUDIE’S CATALOGUE FOR JANUARY. 


New Epirions Now Reapy, PostaGe FREE ON APPLICATION. 

All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
Mupie’s Linrary, Cross Street, MANCHESTER, 

And from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 

New OxForp 
CHEAPSIDE. 


Mupie's Serect Lisrary (Limited), STREET. 


Ciry Orrice—4 KING STREKT, 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY, 


(LATE HOOKHAM'S), 
15 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


Revised Lists of Books in Cireulation and on Sale are now ready, and will be 
on application. WILLIAM P. KENNEDY, Manager. 


Just published, in feap. Svo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


é Wiis RATIONALE of CHRISTIANITY, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


London : 


“Just publishe: a, i in Svo, price: 


aap MALVERNE, a Fragment ; and other Poems. 


5s, cloth. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








> Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

VISLON of CREATION, a Poem; with an Introduction, 
t Geological, and Critical. By CUTHBERT COLLINGWOOD, M.A. and B.M. Oxon., 
F.LS., &c., Author of “ Rambles of a Naturalist on the Shores and Waters of the 


China Seas,” &c. 
London: 
Dr. MARCET on DISEASES of the LARYNX. 
In post 8vo, with 5 Drawings in Lithography, price 6s. 
LINICAL NOTES on DISEASES of the LARYNX, 
investigated and treated with the assistance of the Laryngoscope. By 
Makcert, M.D., &c., late Senior Assistant-Physician, Hospital for Con- 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





E 


WILLIAM 


| sumption, Brompton, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


London: 


Just published, in Svo, price Sixpence. 
FINANCIAL REFORM ALMANACK for 1872 
Containing, in addition to Elaborate Statistical Tables relating to Finance, 
Taxation, Commerce, &c., Alphabetical Lists of both Houses of Parliament, with 
Age, Connections, Professions, aud Address of each Member; Lists of Places 
represented, with the Populati m of 1861 and 1871, the number of Electors, and 
Tax ; and an Analysis of Borough and ee representation, 


Paternoster Row 


and Co., 
PHILOSOPHY. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, 


\ S Y svT EM 
£ 
I. FORM. 
TIME and SPACE; a METAPHYSICAL ESSAY. 
Analysis of Perception and Association of Ideas. Pakr IL. Laws of Logie; 
Criticism on HeGeL. By SHavworth H. Hopasoy. Syo, price 16s, cloth. 


Li pmadon : 


NEW 





of 


Parr I. 
witha 


Il, MATTER. 
The THEORY of PRACTICE; an ETHICAL INQUIRY. 
Book L. Analysis of the Sensations, Emotions, Passions; of the Will, of Reasoning, 
of Choice, of Character; and their Connection with the Cerebral Organization. 


ie of Jurisprudence, Political 


Book IL. Logie of Ethie and Politic, containing a L gi 
Connection of the Sciences, 


Economy, Philology, &c., with a General View “of the 


By the Same Author, 2 vols. Svo, price 24s, cloth. 
London: GREEN, 

\ OURNING.—Messrs. 
4 and Milliners who act as Travellers, that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergeucy for Dress, oue can be 
despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letver or telegram, without 
any expense whatever to the purchaser, 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the sam2 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Rogent Street 

Messrs. JAY, having adopted a tixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
charges for DRESSMAKING, 





LONGMANS, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


JAY have experienced Dressmakers 


80 





as if the 





















e. & s. d, 
Making Dress, with Plain Skirt... lO 6 oe Sleeve Lining .. -3 6 
Making Dress, with ‘Tucks of Silk Low Body aud 5! go 6 
Crape or Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 L wwn Body Liuing maa 
Making Bodice and Mounting Sleeve Lining ol O 
Skirtinito Band .... = 7 6 Silk Facing......... + 1103 
Making Widow's Bodice, do. do. 8 0 Petersham Ribbon for Banding... 0 8 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, Cuovered 
Alpaca Pocket .....c.ccccosesesess 1 6 Crape and Rosette ., coscesees 6 
Mounting do, do., wi Black Ss ik Making Garibaldi... . 0 
POOEIE scccssvscsopntosancsaosnrescosto 2 6); Making Low Bodice tu 
Mounting do., do., without Poe ket 1 6, Sundries . coe 6 
Silk Body Lining.............c0ece-se0s 5 6; ‘Tucker, Braid, a aud [ri nming 33 extra, 


THE LONDON “GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 
AY'S. 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCTETY., 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR crounpep 1830) 


The Parliamentary Accounts required by the “ Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” may be obtained on application. 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample funds; receive nino-tenths of the total profits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar “ Whole« 
World” and other distinctive privileges, and are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 


The Right Hon. the Lord CAIRNS. 


The Right Hon. Sir W. BOVILL. Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, 


The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 


Crustees. 


Sir TIIOMAS TILSON. 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 


JOUN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxiuter in Cian cery. 


Settlement Policies in fayour of Wife and Children aro granted in terms of the “ Married Women's Property Act, 1870.” 


CARSON'S PAINT, 


PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LvupGate HILn, LoNvoN, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 
AGENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 





COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Roya! Letters Patent.) 
16 SOHO Sqvare, LONDON, 


A LDERM™MA 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 


MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRLAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs. 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLIN:# and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


N, 





WHITEHEAD'S 
OLIDIFIED SOUP SQUARES, ready 
for immediate use, and most nutritious. Svuld by 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.C. 
PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3a 61, 
gent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. RUSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 
AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 33 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists, 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.— ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

@ perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 

and perfectly natural in effect. Price 33 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 











—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasioual using. 
A0s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 245 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 

OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 

contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft ecartilege of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free.—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps. 


ISITORS to the THEATRES exposed 
to sudden changes of temperature will find 
SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR an agreeable 
and most effective remedy for COLDS, COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, and disorders of the CHEST and LUNGS. 
—May be obtained of all respectable medicine-vendors 
in the kingdom. In bottles at 1s 1jd and 3s d each. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


()UININE WIN E- 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 

the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak, It 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 

for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least ous uaprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the mauufaeture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 3Cs per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London, Agents—E, 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


4 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

“de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


kL ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Lubel 
used s0 many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 











OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
[ AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. 1t is now offered to the public in a more 
soncentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 153 each, 
including brush. 

OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CILERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s Gd per pot, 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


pD* PARIS'S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to taste, and 
possessing highly reanimating properties, they will be 
found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s 6d, 15s, and 328s; by post 48 8d, 158 4d, and 35s, by 
E. Cleaver, 63 Oxford Street, London ; and Westmacott, 
17 Market Street, Manchester. 








E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


————_—= 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

Sold by Grocers in labelled packets, 

JAMES EPPS &CO., Hom eopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps's Milky Cocoa (Coco. and Condensed Milk). 


v ry A 
CHOCOLAT E, 
Each Cake is labelled— 

JAMES EPPS & CU., Homwopathic Chemists, London, 

Milky Chocolate (Chocolate aud Condensed Milk). 





CACAOIN E, 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & COU., Hom opathic Chemists, London 
Milky Cacidvine (Cacidoine and Condensed Milk), 


| Sa DIGEs TIO N— 
The Medical Profession adopt 


MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
asthe True Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 
2s 6d by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 

124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 

See name on label. 


I EATING’S COUGIL LOZENGES are 

DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, 
Astuma, &c., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the 
most eminent may be seen, Sold in Boxea, le 1)d, 
and Tins, 2s 9d each, by all Druggists, &c.; and whole- 


sale, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 


I OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and 

PLLLS.—Rheumatism and Gout.—These puri- 
fying and soothing remedies demand the earnest atten- 
tion of all per.ons liable to rheumatism, gout, sciatica, 
or other painful affections of the mascles, nerves, or 
joints. The Ointment should be applied after the 
affected parts have been patiently fomented with warm 
water, When the unguent should be diligently rubbed 
upon the adjacent skin, unless the friction should 
cause pain. Holloway’s Pills should be simultaneously 
taken to reduce inflammation and purify the blood. This 
treatment abates the vivlence and lessens the frequency 
of gout, rheumatism, and all spasmodic diseases 
which spring from hereditary predisposition, or from 
any accidental weakness of constitution. The Ointment 
checks the local malady; the Pills preserve tho vital 
power. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
} AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
d will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour aud beauty, 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spote, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth, 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THLN Hair thickened, 
BALDNESS prevented. 
LT removes all dandriff. 
LT contains neither oi! nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 





LOSS OF HAIR, &, 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
\ R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
L Loudon, is daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 years. 

The PLLO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free. 4s. The DEPLLATURY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating tie routs of superfluous hairs, 
2ls per bottle, carriage paid. 








Yule Log 


The LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 
Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinglall Street, E.C. (Distilleries, 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





C A N D L E S,—FIELD’s SELF-FITTING. These admirable Candles are 


yearly in increasing demand, and are supplied as heretofore in Spermaceti, Paraffiue, Petro-Swarine, and also in 
Chamber Candles, twelve in a box. 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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THE 
CANAL COMPANY. 


Incorporated by special Act of Parliament, wherei 
the liability of each shareholder is limited to 
amount unpaid upon his shares. 

Capital already expended £1.600,000, 
with a guarantee of interest by the Se i 
for India, and £600,000 a loan by the latter. 

Present issue of £300,000 additional capit 

rares of £10 each, pry: able by nine half-yearly instal- 
ments—viz., on appli — £1 per share, and on each 
13th of July and 1: 3th of Janu iry following, until the 
13th of January, 1876, inc scant ve. 

In accordance with the Aci of [Incorporation interest 
at 5 per cent. will be paid half-yearly upon each instal- 
ment until the realization of profits equal to she it per- 
centage. Payments in advance of calls will be received, 
and will bear a like interest. All interest so pay: rable 
and also upon the capital already issued, will (if so 
desired) be retained on account of unpaid calls. 

DIRECTORS. 
JAMES THOMSON, Esq., Chairman, 
The Hon, ARTHUR KINNAIRD, M.P. 
= Marshal Sir GEorGE POLLocK, G.C 





in 80.00) 

















..GCSsi. 
Colonel JOHN GRIME 
ARTHUR HALL, Eoq, 

JouN Wesrwoop, Esq. 

JOHN HERBERT LATHAM, Esq., Chief Engineer. 


Secretary. 


PROSPECTUS. 
This Company has for some time past been engaged 
in the construction in the Matras Presidency of a 
canal of great capacity, for the purposes of irrigation 
and navigation, with subsidiary channels. It has 
now completed 19) miles of the main canal. extending 
from the river Toombuck ira, ata point about 18 miles 
above the town of Kurnool 
ceeding through the extreme ly fertile valley of 
Koondair to (or near to) the town of Cuddapah, 
also of nearly 400 miles of the minor canals 
The main canal is designed to convey 400,000 cut 
yards of water per hour, which will be sufficient to 
gate immediately 266.000 acres of land, and ultimat 
it is estimuted, 400,000 acres. and during the past se 








. passing that town and pro- 
the 
and 














M. ADR: AS IRRIGATION and! 





gon (the first after completion) water has been flowing | 


regularly through it without interruption. 

The charge for the water supplied by the Company 
for irrigation has been sanctioned by the Government 
at six rupees, or 12s per ac er crop, and when the 
smaller area stuted is irrig y h there is no doubt 
will be the case as rapidly as the ryots (cultivators) can 
make their arrangements for wet cultivation, the re- 
turn from this source, limited as it is at present to six 
months, also calculating one crop only as receiving 
water, and without taking into account the revenue 
from navigation, will be £160,000, 

Although during the past season it was known in the 
localities that water could be taken from the river 
Toombuddra (the source of supply) during six months 
only of the year, and that the Company were not pos- 
sessed of the means of carrying on navigation, the 
revenue earned has exceeded that previously estimated, 
and it is reported by the Conservancy Staff that, as a 
considerable portion of the area of land commanded 
by the canals is now being prepared for wet cultivation, 
during the present year, a large and rapidly expanding 
demand for the Company's water will take place. 

To obtain still more beneficial results both for the 
present proprietors of capital, and for those who may 
subscribe for that now issued, by developing to their 
full extent the productive capabilities of the works 
constructed, there is wanting:— 

(1.) The formation of reservoirs for the storage of the 
surplus flood-waters of the Toombuddra sufficient to 
afford irrigation and navigation for twelve in lieu of six 
months. 

(2.) The provision of ste2m and other vessels for the 
carriage of passengers, merchandise, and agricultural 











produce, including the surplus products of the laud | 


irrigated, and wharves and landing-stages at convenient 
points of the canal. 

(3.) The construction of a railway (in length about 
2} miles) to connect the canal with the Madras Rail- 
way near to Cuddapah, so as to give, by arrangement 

with the latter company, a coutinuous line of trans- 

ort to the important Presidential town and port of 
Madras. 

It is an advantage of some importance that sites for 
reservoirs have been already sought for and investig. 
ted, and that plans and estimates of the most eli 
of those discovered have been placed before the Goveru- 
ment of Madras for approval, because the great delay 
which these preliminary operations naturally involve 
has thus been obviated. 

With a due regard to a vigorous prosecution of the 
requisite storage works, the directors have been able 
to fix the payment of capital by very easy instalments, 
both as to amount and time. 

The Chief Engineer of the company, who from his 
local knowledge and past experience is well fitted to 
pass an accurate judgment in the matter, has lately 
given much attention to the question of returns, and he 
considers that a net revenue of at > per cent. 
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upon the Company's past and intended outlay may be 
ultimately expected, irrespective of the additional gain 
which will be produced by:— 

(1.) The continuation of transport from Cuddapah to 

dras. 

(2.) Leasing or otherwise utilizing the enormous 
water power which the Company's canals possess, for 
the working of cotton, corn, oi!, and other mills, 

3.) The snpply of water to towns in the locality of 
the canal (an agreement for that purpose with the town 
authorities of Kurnool] having been for some time past 
in actual operation, and the Municipality of Cuddapah 
having intimated their desire to enter into a like agree 
ment) ; and 

(4.) The cultivation of timber of various kinds along 
the sides and embankments of the canals, and its sale 
for firewood, manure, aud other purposes. 

Authority being given to the Company, by its Acts of 
Incorporatiou aud by its contracts with the Secretary 
of State for India, to raise the present additional cap 
tal without a guarantee of interest from Goverume ut, 
provision has been made under the same Acts of Par- 
liament for the payment of interest at 5 per cent. upon 
each call as paid up until the returns from tl 
works themselves shall be equal to that per-centage. 
and, as the receipt of revenue has already comme 
satisfactorily, a comparat vely small sum will, 
calculated, be sufficient to cover this provision. 








JOHN WHILE, Manufacturer, 22 


By the Acts and contracts above referred to, the 
appropriation of profits from irrigation; the division 
> surplus thereof between the Government and 
‘ompany, after the payment of 12 per cent. to the 
as also the exciusive right of the Company to 
rived from navigating their canals, are 
fully geecctn ifer. The original contract and copies 





the Acts of Tne poration are open for inspection at 
the Oflices of the Company. 
Everg it ’from those who are desirous of sub- 





1s the present issue of capital is invited, 

















seribing tow 
and the Secretary will afford to all the fullest informa- 
tion. 

Forms of application for shares may now be had at 
the Co v's Offices, Sand Queen Street Place, 
Southwark London, .: but no application 
will be considered unless a deposit of £1 on each share 

yplied for shall have been made cither tothe Bankers 

the Company, Messrs Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 
No. 1, Pail Mall East, London, S.W.; or at the Offices 


will be returned with- 
eceded to, 
the r 


of the Company. The deposit 
deduction if the application is not a 
Directors reserve to themselves 








determini 
will 






ficient, 
ver may be 
to the sudseribers, 
Offices, 8 and 9 Queen Street Place, Southwark 
ridge, London, E.C,. 
V. ATIONAL LIFE ae | 
SOCIETY. 
King WILLIAM Srrest, Lonpon, E.C, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 
ESTABLISHED 1831), 
s Society does NOL pay Commission for the in- 
tr ‘ton of and consequently does not 
employ any ag wgents to recomm ni it, 
But it offers great advantages to Assurers in the two 
points of m« at importance to them, viz. : 
SAFETY, which is guaranteed by a Reserve Fand 
exceeding £600,000, being in the unusually large pro- 
portion of more than 9) PER CENT. of the whole | of the 
premiums which have been received upoa existing 
and 
LARGE BONUSES, the whole of the profits being ap- 
plied in the gradual redaction and ultimate extinction 
of the Assurer’s premiums. 
Prospectuses forwarded post free on application to 
CHARLES ANSELL, Jun., Actuary. 


rMPE LIFE INSURANCE 


it MPE RL A L 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Brauch Oifice—No. 16 Pull Mall, London, 
INSTITUTED 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Aunuities, £1,626 
per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £7: 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and | 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Oflice for the last financial year. 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
‘The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870," together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


NUARDIAN FIRE LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Established 1821.—Subseribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard Street, Loudon, E.C, 
DIRECTORS 
Chairman—Freperick H. JANSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JAMS GOODSON, Esq. 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | Joan G, Hubbard, Esq 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw Lefevre, 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | John Martin, Esq > (MP. | 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Augustus ~ehe f Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. William Steven, q- 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq.. M.P. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq Henry Vigne, 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
tuary—SAMUEL Brow,, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th of January. 

The Accounts published under the “ Life Assurance 
1870," and the Company's Prospectus, 
information respecting the state of the 

rs, and the terms on which Fire and 
3 may be effected. 


and of expending the capital raised, 
its amount, or of returning deposits 








business, 















' 
icies ; 








and 














Esq. 








Compacy'’s Act, 
gi ive the full 

Company's 
Lite Assurance 









RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LE: rr ERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER | 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica) 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
eurative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel! 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, « 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting pow +r is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PA" TEN C LEVER, litting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be dete 
worn during sleep. 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to it) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free 
Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage free 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6.1; postage free. 

Post- office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-ofiice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
i LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 
1, &e., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases ot 
WEAKNESSand SW 1 LoL 
ée. They : 
aud are 
4s 6d, 7s 6d 


















u texture, wud inexpensive, 
an ord ‘king. Price 
, 10s, and lls each ; postage free 

3 Piccadilly, Loudon. 
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| 1789 to 


| Contains Safe 


| 


| 


| 
50,000 only £75,000 is | 


Now ready, price 10s 61, the SECOND EDITION of 
CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ AND 
SOLICITORS’ RECORD 

OF PURCHASES AND SALES. 


With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Tnvestanent, An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 













Profession, contain ms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Prope holds, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and nonce Insurances; Bills and 





1; 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

The object of this Mon wraniium-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was iu existence previous 
o the tirst edition. 


CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71 


eclared by 


Banks— 











Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend 





over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Sto 

United Kingdom and Colonial with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 


Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent, on Purchase Price. 
Price 2s 6d; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6.2, 


Now ready. 


\CRACROFT’S CONS OL- DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest ‘es of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the Fr. snch Revolution of 
the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 

Price 2 











3s 6d. 





; or mounted on roller, 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Roya} 
Exchange. 


BERNARD CRACROFT, or, 4 Austinfriars, EC. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 


JANUARY Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Investments in English and Foreigs 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bouds, Loans, &c., 
American and Colonial Stocks, &e. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: Lon lon and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


Sworn Brol 





Now ready. 

HE INVESTMENT 

. Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 

Progress. Edited by JOHN R. Pre, Author of * Britain's 

Metal Mines,” &c. Price One Penny. Crown Chambers, 
Threadneedle Street, London. 

N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 


REVIEW; a 





| find in this Review informition not otherwise obtain- 


in, | 


sted, and may be | 
Bow - | 
A descriptive circular may be had, 


NGof the LEGS, SPRAINS, | 


able. 





) INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’'S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 

taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
“ cent. 

- LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Str: ‘et, London, E.C, 





“LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
| f COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,009. 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
| Forms may be had ov application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
I ETTEL of CREDIT and BILLS 

_4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
| Offices, 54 Old Broad Str eet, E.C., 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
| y EBEN'TURES at 5, 5h, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
— others falling due, viz.,for on? year at 5 per 
cent,, for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings. Old Broad Street, E.C. 

EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LC . OF TIME AND MONEY, 
*rovided fur by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSE: NGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 








An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Loci Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, aud 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM, originated by them, has been par- 
tially adopted by other firms, but is thoroughly 
carried out only by themselves. 

CRAMERS,, Regent Street, W. 

RAMERS’ SHORT GRANDS, six feet 
long, trichord throughout, are now produced 
in remarkably fine walnut, inlaid with tulip 
wood. They are also ebonized with gold lines 
on the top and sides. The prices of these 
unique instraments are the same as the 
ordinary semi-grand. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 





RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 

50 guineas. of whieh the leading Musical 

Journal writes:—*The best Fifty-Guinea 
Oblique ever produced.”—Orchestra, 
CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


AA\RAMERS “MIGNON” 
(REGISTERED) PIANOFORTE: 40 guineas, 
in rosewood or walnut. A very remarkable 
instrument. In size it is between the Pianette 
and the Cottage. It bas check action, steel 
bridge, and brass studs, with a power and 
brilliancy of tone bitherto unattained by any 
ordinary upright instrument. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


R: AME RS’ C ABINET ORG AN, , with 
four stops. containing 156 pipes: beautiful 
design. with diapered front pipes. Mahogany 
case, French polished, 6 feet high, 5 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep. Price in dark-stained pine, 
65 guineas: in black walnut, 70 guineas; in 
oak, 80 guineas; and in dark mahogany, 85 
guineas. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 

ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally dee iding, to visit the 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-lrons, 
and General Ironmongery as cannot be approached 
elsewhere either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship, or price. 
Black Register Stoves ..........es00000« from 8s to £9 5s, 
Bright do.. ormolu ornaments, from £2 15s to £33 10s. 
Bronzed Fenders from 3s 6d to £5 12s, 
Steel and Ormvulu Fenders .....,...from £2 10s to £25. 
Chimney-Pieces “from £1 12s to £100. 
Fire-Lrons (Set of thre .. from 3s 3d to £4 10s, 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 5S. 

BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from Is 9d to 150s, Plain black open 
Scoops from Is %d; do. do, zine-lined, from 















4s 6d: Covered Box Scoops, from 4s 6d; do., 
with Hand-scoop, from 10s 6d; do. do., with fancy 
ornamentation, from 12s highly finished and 


ornamented, aud fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 20s to 150s, There is also a choice selection of 
Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON confidently asserts his to be 
the largest and at the same time the best and most 


varied assortment iu the world, 
ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery ata small tixed rate. 


O* SLER’S CRYSTAL GLAS 








CUANDELIERS., 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1307.) 


WLSTOB, 42 MADDOX STREET, 

4 REGENT STREET, SPECIAL TROUSERS— 
MAKER, &e. 

The Field, June 2nd. 1860, says, in answer to 2 corre- 
spondent, [LSTOB is one of the best Breeches and 
Trousers-makers in London or elsewhere.” 

N.B.—Morning Trousers of the best make and mate- 
rial, 25s. Black Dress Trousers of the best West of 
England Wool, 30s. 

| EA and PERKINS 'S’ SAUCE. 

(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by ail Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


T) INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient fur delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Lufants. 
he? DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, Londun; aud of ali vther Chemists throughout 
the world. 





gt 


of £25, tenable for three years, will be awarded by 
competitive examination in Edinbu: gh in March, 1572. 
—Particulars can be obtained from Mrs. ANDERSON, 
M.D., 20 Upper Berkeley Street, London, W.; or Miss 
JEX BLAKE, Buecleuch Place, Edinburgh. 


yw TON LODGE, DURDHAM 
DOWN, CLIF TON. 

Mrs. S. W. KILPIN, assisted by Foreign Governesses, 
receives a limited number of Young Ladies, who enjoy 
the advantages of a pleasant home life and careful in- 
dividual culture. They attend the classes of the best 


| Professors, and receive their instruction in the house. 


References to former pupils and their friends, 


PDUCATION in PARIS and COBURG. 
—Dr. KORNEMANN, the Principal of the Inter- 
national Educational Institute, will be on his visit to 
London from the 4th to the 12th of January, inst.; and 
all particulars as to French and German Education 
ean be obtained by addressing him by letter, care of 
M. M. Johnson, Esq., 20 Austin Friars Lenton, E.C, 
References in P% : Revs, G. Monod, E. de Pressenst . 
Fish, and Bersier; and in Loudon: M. M. Johnson, 
Esy., 20 Austin Friars, E.C. 


pte AL tee OLEOGRAPHS, 
4 CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHUS, and other PRINTS. 
A Large Assortment Constantly in Stock, and Lists 
Sent Free on Application, Coloured Seraps in Great 
Variety. Size, 8 by 5in., at 2s, 3s, and 4s per dozen, sent 
post free, Other sizes at from 6d and Is per dozen to 
2sand 3s each. Frames of every description made to 
order. 

Zors, BAUNSON, and Co.,9 and 11 Garrick Street, 











' Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


\ OUSSIRENDER RUEINWELN : 
7% 


VOYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Burling- 
& ton House.—The EXHIBITION of the WORKS 
of the OLD MASTERS, together with WORKS of 
Deceased Masters of the British School, is now open. 

Admittance (from nine tll dusk), One Shilling, 
logue Sixpence. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 
JOUN PRESCUTT KNIGHT, B.A., See. 


YCIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — Collec- 
hk tions to illustrate “ Lyell’'s Elements of Geology,” 
and facilitate the important study of Mineralogy and 
Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 to 1,000 Guineas ; 
also single specimens of minerals, roc _ fossils, and 
recent shells, Geolog = h.- aps, = — rs, all the recent 
publications, &e., of J. YNANT, Minera shag gist to Her 
Majesty, 149 Strand. Private i ins shoes tion is given in 
and Mine ralogy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 
and, W.C 















‘III RTs.— FORD'S “EUREKA 
s Double Shrank” Flannel Shirt —Messrs. R. 
FORD and CO. have all their NEW PATTERNS of 
their DOUBLE SHRUNK FLANNEL SHIRTS now 
Patterns sent free with self-measure. The 





ready. 
* Eureka Double Shrunk " are the perfection of flannel 
shirt. No quantity of washing will ever shrink them. 


RICHARD FORD and CO., 33 Poultry; Branch, 308 
Oxford Street, W. 


JC LNAHANS: LL. WHISK Y¥.— 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISIT WHUSKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, aud more whole- 
some than the finest Co; gui uc Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 

On seal, label, aud cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great TitchMeld Street, Oxford 
Street, 


SCHOLARSHIP for! 


WOMEN.—A Scholarship of the yearly value , _ 


Cata- | 


| UNVIL LE ‘and CO., | Belfast, ar are the | 


largest holders of Whisky in the w meld. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the m: xdical pro- 
fession in preference to Freuch Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tious on application to Me ssrs. DUNVLLLE and 0V., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Ottices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





New Sparkling Wine, equal to Champague of 
tirst quality, be it ut a more moderate price , 
This perfectly genuine and naturally sparkling wine 
from the Rhine is now first introduced into this country, 
and is imported solely by Messrs. U. 
SON, 


as is the case 


It is made entirely from black gr: "Apes, 
aud is 


with Champague, which it resembles in culvur. 
of two qualities, the Dry, and the Rich, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 
543 per doz. Bottles ; 2%s per doz. Pints. 
H. B. FEARON and SUN, Hviborn Viaduct, EC. 
145 New . Bi mad Sireet, W. ; ad Dewsbur y, Yorkshire. 


XYGEN ATED 








W ATER holds in 


Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 


| draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly | 


suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozea half-pints. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


MINE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
k TEA at about 2}d.a pint. ASK for LLEBL4 COM- 








| PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Burow Liebig 


the Inventor's Signature ou every jar, being the ouly 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stuck for soups, sauces, &c. 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 

F FRAGRANCE, with a Delic as ee 
piexion, by usin g the celebrated: UNILED SERVIC 

SUAP T ABLELS, 4d and 6deach, Maaulactured “ 
J. C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 

Order of your Chemist, Ux 








r Chauder. 


B. FEARON aud | 


| Vice- 


ee PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOL, 

PRESIDENT—The Rev. JOSEPH FENN, 
PuincipAL—The Rev. J. KEMPTHORNE, MA,, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Second and Mathematical Master—The Rev. R. J. 
Pearce, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

Assistant-Masters—Mr. T. 

of Lincoln College, Oxford; Mr. 

Magdalen College, Cambridge; Mr. E. E. Surron, 

B.A., Trinity College, Dablin; Mr. W. E. BuRG Ess, 

B.A., Queen's College, Oxford; and Mr. JOHN AULD, 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 


BATSON, M.A., late Scholar 
ALFreD TUCKER, 


Head Master—The Rev. J. Morgan, LL.D., Trinity 
College, Dublin. 
Assistant-Master—Mr. M. Suarrock, B.A., Pembroke 


College, Oxford. 
Instructor in Physical Science, Chemistry, &e.—Mr. 1, 
WOLFFRAM. 

English and Writing Master—Mr. H. EARLAND. 
I'rench Masters—Mr. Kh. Sueur; Mr. F. Ostanper, B.D, 
German Master—Mr. F, Ostanper, B.D. 
Drawing Masters—Mr. L. J. SteeLe; Mr. JOHN 
AL», Jun, 

Geometrical Drawing Master—Mr. H,. WOLFFRAM. 

Exhibitions of £50 each, tenable for three years, aro 
awarded every year to pupils proceeding to the Uni- 
versities, 

Classical and Mathematical Scholarships of £10 are 
also awarded every year: and three Boarding house 
Scholarships, to be c a ted for under certain regula- 
tions, on entering chook 

The NEXT TE hor COMMENCES THURSDAY, 
January 1s. 

Particulars as to the mode of admission, terms, 
boarding-houses, &c., may be obtained on applic ation 
to the Principal, or by letter to the Secretary, J. E. 
PANTER, E-q., Proprietary School, Blackheath, Lon- 
don, S.E. 

N.B.—Parties desiring the admission of pupils are 
requested (if possible), to send in their applications to 
the Secretary on or previous to Thursday, the lth of 
January. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


i ——— 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Thursday, 
25th January. 














UEEN’S COLLE GE, LON ‘DON, 43 
" and 45 Harley Street, W. Incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1553, for the General Education of 
Ladies, and for granting Certitleates of Kuowledge. 
‘The Classes in the College and School will RE-OPEN 
for the LENT TERM on Monday, Jauuary 22nd, Pro- 
spectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, Scholarships, 
&c., may be had on application to Miss Milward, at the 
College. Special Classes will be formed on the entry 
of four names for the Study of Greek or for Conversa- 
tion Classes in Modern Languages 
Boarders are received by Mrs. Boole and Miss Parry 
in the College; and by Mrs. Smythe, 7 Maleombe Place, 
Dorset Square ; aud Mrs, Searle, 25 Alfred Place, Bed- 


furd Square, 
ADIES EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, LONDON, 
The Lectures to Ladies by Professors of University 
College vn Mathematics, Paysics, Hygiene, Practical 
Chemistry, Geology, Botany Architecture, Latin, 





Dean. 


E. W. PLUMPYTRE, M.A, 





Hebrew, English, French, ltalian, aud German Lao- 
guages and Literatures, Philosophy of Mind, Jaris- 
prudence, Roman History, and Const.tational History, 


will begin at University College ou aud after Monday, 
January 15, 

Prospectuses, Class Tickets, and free a Inissions to 
the first Lectures, to be had of the Hon See. J. EL 
MYLNE, Esa., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 


ORTIL LONDON COLLEGIATE 
SCHVOL for GIRLS 


p s Removed to 202 Camden 
Koad, N.W. Under the Management of a Board of 
Trustees 


Patrons—ILR.U. the Princess of WALES and the 
Loxp Bishuor oF LONDON, 
Ilead Mistress—Miss bUss. 

Tele School offers an excelleut education at a Cost of 
nine, twelve, or iifteen guineas per auaun, according 
to sen Ninety-three pupils have passed the University 
Local Examination, twenty-six with Honours, During 
the holidays, all written communications addressed to 
the Secretary will be attended to, 

Che next Term will begiu January 19, 1872. 


‘PE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 





COLLEGE. Founded under the auspices of 
the late Richard Cobden; inaugurated luih Jury, 1967, 
by LLR.UL. the Prince of Wales. 
Priucipal—Dr. L. Scumirz, F.RS.E, late Rector of the 
High School, Edinburgh, 
Principal—M. 8. Foxster, BC.L., M.A. Oxford, 
The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the highest order, harmvuuizing with the wants and 
spirit of theage. Unfettered by traditional usages, this, 
College. while preserving what is gvod in the older 
institutions, assigus a prominent piace in its curriculuga 
to mudera languages and the natural scieuces 
The WINTER TERM will COMMENCE on ‘rau Rs- 
DAY, Isth January, 1572. 
Applications for admission »s| uuuld be addressed to 
the Principal, or to the Secretary, at the Cuilege, 
Spring Grove, near Isleworth, Middiesex 


SSOCIATION for the IMPROVE- 
MENT of GEOMETRICAL TEACHING. 
Presideut T. A. Hirst, F.LLS. 
The SECOND ANNUAL MEETIN«G of the Associa- 
tiou will be held on Friday next, January 12, at ll 
.m., at University College, Gower >treet. 
All persons interested in tais impurtyut educational 
question, Whetaer members of the Assucittivn or nut, 
are invited to attend, 





4 











R. LEVET. } 


E.F. M. Macuanriy, | Hem Sees 
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BOOKS ON GARDENING, 


A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of 


A HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER- 
GARDEN;; being Practical Directions for the 
Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants 
in Flower-Gardens all the Year Round ; embracing 
all Classes of Gardens, from the largest to the 
emallest. With Engraved Plans. illustrative of the 
various Systems of Grouping in Beds and Borders, 
By Davip THOMSON, Gardener to His Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanurig. 8yo, 
7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK of HARDY HERBACEOUS 
and ALPINE FLOWERS for GENERAL 
GARDEN DECORATION. Containing Deserip- 
tions, in Plain Language, of upwards of 1,000 
Species of Ornamental Hardy, 
Alpine Plants, adapted to all classes of Flower 
Gurdens, Rockwo rk, Groves, and Waters; along 
with Concise and Plain Instructions for their Pro 
pagation and Culture. By WILLIAM SUTHERLAND, 
Gardener to the Earl of Minto; formerly Manager 
of the Herbaceous Department at Kew. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


* Mr. Sutherland's volume 
honest work, valuable hints, 
information.”—Saturday Review. 

“ We cordially reeommend his book to the notice of 
our readers, as likely to be, from a gardening point of 
view, the stan’ard work on herbaceous plants,”"— 

. Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: how to Grow 
and Show them. By S. Reyno_ps Hoe, Author 
of “A Little Tour in Ireland.” Third Edition, 
7s 6d, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CULTI- 
VATION of the GRAPE VINE. By WILLIAM 
THOMSON, Gardener to His Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch, K.G., Dalkeith Park, Seventh Edition. 
8vo, ds. 


On ORNAMENTAL-FOLIAGED PELAR- 
GONIUMS; with Practical Hints for their Produc- 
tion, Propagation, and Cultivation. By PETER 
GRIEVE, Culford, Bury St. Edmund's. Second 
Edition, enlarged, including Description of Best 
Varieties introduced up to the present time, and 
Engravings. 4s. 


The HANDY-BOOK of BEES, and their 
PROFITABLE MANAGEMENT. By A. Perti- 
GREW, Rusholme, Manchester. 4s 6d. 

“ We recommend this book to all who wish to spread 

a knowledge of this useful art amongst their neighbours 

and friends.”"—ZLand and Water. 


The BOOK of the GARDEN. By Charles 
M‘INTOSH. In Two large Volumes, Royal Octavo, 
embellished with 1,353 Engravings. 
may be had separately, viz :— 








is second to none in its 


1. On the Formation of Gardens—Constructicn, 
Heating, and Ventilation of Fruit and Plant Houses, 
Pits, Frames, and other Garden Structures, with 
Practical Details. Illustrated by 1,073 Engravings, pp. 
776. £2 108, 

3. Directions for the Culture of the Kitchen Garden, 
the Hardy-fruit Garden, the Forcivg Garden, and 
Flower-Garden, including Fruit and Plant Houses, with 
Select Lists of Vegetables, Fruits, and Plants. Pp. 863, 
with 279 Engravings. £117s 6d. , 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


EW DANCES for the PIANOFORTE, 
all at half-price, post free. 
1. The Wonderland Quadrilles on popular Nursery 
Tunes, by Marriott. 4s. 
2. The Wide-awake Quadrilles, by Ditto. 
3. The Court Waltzes on Scotch Airs, by Ditto, 4s. 
4. The Richmond Quadrilles. Adam Wright. 4s. 
N B—The above dances are beautifully illustrated. 
5. Beethoven's Six Favourite Walizes, edited and 
fingered by George F. West. 3s each. 
6. Mozart's Three Waltzes, edited by George F. West. 
8s each. 
ISS M. LINDSAY'S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) POPULAR 
i\' SONGS, transcribed for the 
Brinley Richards, each at half-price, post free. 
1. Low at Thy feet (sacred), 3s, 
2. Far Away (secular), 4s, 
3. Tired (sacred), 4s. 
4. The Bridge (secular), 3s. 
5. Excelsior (secular), 3s 
HE WONDERLAND QUADRILLE. By C. 
MARRIOTT. Most tastefully illustrated. Price 4s; 
post free for 24 stamps. “A lively and easy set of 
quadrilles, suitable for the young, who will derive 
additional pleasure from them through the connection 
with their loved Alice, some of whose adventures are 
sensationally depicted on the title-page. They are just 
the thing for juvenile parties.”"— Vide Orchestra. 
LL SHEET MUSIC, including the publications of 
all the trade promptly forwarded by post at half 
the marked price. Payment received in postage stamps. 
London: ROBER T COCKS and 0 0. » New Burlington Street. 











CANON GREGORY’ S LECTURES AT ST. PAUL'S, 
Just published, crown 8v¥o, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
RE WE BETTER THAN OUR 
FATHERS? or, a Comparative View of the 
Social Position of England at the Revolution of 1688 
and atthe Present Time. Four Lectures Delivered in 
St. Paul's Cathedral in November, 1871. 
By ROBERT GREGORY, M.A., Canon of St. Paul's. 
Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER and Co, 


Perennial, and | 


and compact practical 


Each Volume | 


Pianoforte, by | 


| A® : Picrorran and InpustTrRIAL. 
A Monthly Magazine, with Heliotype Illustra- 
| tions. Price Ha'f-a-Crown. Commencement of Vol. IUL 
CONTENTS OF No. 19, FoR JANUARY. 
1, Art-Torics OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST. By Charles 
Burton. 
34. The Vague Notions People have about 
“ Progress.” 
34. M. Taine’s Notes on English Art. 
THE MADONNA OF THE MUSEUM OF PARMA, 
PICTORIBUS ATQUE Portis. By F. Roubiliac Conder. 
MR. CRITTENDEN’S STATUE, “* BY THE SEA-SHORE.” 
THE New LAW Courts. 
. FINE Art Exuipirions. By John Forbes Robertson. 
| 1. The Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
| 2. The Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. 
5. The Society of British Artists. 
4. Mr. Hutton’s Gallery in New Bond Street. 
5. Exhibition of Art Pottery. 
6. The New Flemish Gallery (Second Notice). 
By R. de Nangis. 
7. Prince RUPERT. 
8 ART-NOTES FROM FRANCE, 
9, THE NEW THEORY OF CoLourR. 
10, SCHLCESSER’S INTERIOR OF A CATHEDRAL, 
11. NoTickés OF Books, 
12. ART GOSSIP, 


wh 


> OU ae 











| HELIOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1, THE MADONNA OF THE MusktuM OF PARMA, 
(Correggio.) From the Engraving by P. Toschi. 
“BY THE Sea-Suore.” From the Statue by J. D. 

Crittenden, 
. PorTRAIT OF PRINCE Rupert. 
Painting. 
. INTERIOR OF A CATHEDRAL IN ITALY. 
Painting by C. Schlusser, 
| *,* Vol. IL may be had, handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt, price 17s 6d. 
London: Sampson Low and Co., 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


I LACK WOOD'S 

JANUARY, 1872. No. DOLXXV. 
CONTENTS, 

Tue MAip oF Sker.—Part VI. 

| FrencH Home Lire.—No. III. Furniture. 

THE Two Mrs. ScupAMORES.—Conclusion. 

THE Ning-Hovurs' MOVEMENT. 

THE DESOLATION OF JERUSALEM. 

CHERSIPHRON. 

THE HAUNTED ENGHRNIO. 

A SAILOR’s NARRATIVE OF THE LAST VOYAGE OF 
H.M.LS. MEG @Ra. 

| W. BLackwo0op and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


nN 


From a Spanish 


- oo 








MAG AZINE for 


Price 2s 6d. 


| pun 


Now ready, price 6s. 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 

NEW SERIES. 
No. LXXXI. JANUARY, 1872. 
CONTENTS, 
| 1. GREEK TRAGEDY AND EURIPIDES. 
2, GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
PLANTS, GEOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 

5. Tue PoLiticaAL DISABILITIES OF WOMEN. 
4. THe Fiest EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
5 
6 


5. Tie DEVELOPMENT OF BELIEF. 

. THE GOVERNMENT AND THK EDUCATION ACT. 
7. THE THEORY OF WAGES. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


:—1. Theology and Philo- 
Politics. Sociology. F 


Voyages and Travels. 


sophy.—2. 
| —, Science.—4, History and Biography.—5. Belles 
| Lettres. 
| London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 





Price 2s 6d. 


Sle THEOLOGICAL REVEIW. 
No. XXXVL, JANUARY, 1872. 
1. Tue DEVELOPMENT OF OPINION IN THR EARLY 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—I. By (the late) J. J. 
Tayler, B.A. 

2. AURICULAR CONFESSION IN 
ENGLAND. By F. P. Cobbe. 

3. St. SIMON AND ENFANTIN. By E. S. Howse, B.A. 


| 4. THE ALT-KATHOLIK MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. By | 


| a Liberal Catholic. 

5. CHURCH DESIGNS FOR 
| Thomas Worthington. 
| 6. THE DENOMINATIONAL DIFFICULTY. 
| Lamport. 

7. NOTICES OF Books. 
| Publishers: Messrs. 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 

Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


By W. J. 


WILLIAMS and NorGAte, 14 
and 20 South 


pp" *> BERS'S a OURN AL. 


40TH YEAR. 

CONTENTs OF JANUARY Part.—Price 9d. 
THREE ROMANCES OF REAL LIFE. 
DEVELOPMENT. 
FROM PALENQUE TO PETEN. 
| THE FRUITS OF OBSTINACY. 

A DovuBLe Event’. 

SANITARY REFORM. 

A GREAT MONEY-MAKER. 

Mr. ARKLEY'’S WILL. In Four Chapters. 

Sopa. 

CHANTICLEER. 

DANIEL MACLISE. 

REGIMENTAL SopRIQUETS. 

OUR CHEMIST. 

A LOAN FROM THE DEAD, 

MATRIMONIAL CURIOSITIES. 

UNvER CANVAS IN THK NORTH-WEsT PROVINCES. 

A VERY DARK SEANCE, 

CuIPS FROM INDIA. 

THE GUACHO's VICTIM. 

CHRISTMAS Pies. 

THE MONTH: Science and Arts. 

SHAVERS. 

Four Pieces OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 

INDEX AND TiTLe To VOL. VIIL 

And conclusion of an entirely Original Tale, 

CECIL'S TRYST. 











Sold by Booksellers, 
Stations, 


| Seventh Edition, re. revised, ready January 
15, 1872 


| Descent, Birth, Marriage. 





Dedicated by express permission to His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales 


HE COUNTY FAMIL IES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM; or, Roy: - M: anual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy. Rdited by E, 
WALFORD, M A.,, late Scholar of Balliol C ollege, Oxford. 
Containing :— 
All the Untitled as well as all the Titled Aristocracy of 

England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

All the Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, aud Barons, 

All the Baronets, 

All the Knights. 

All those who bear Courtesy Titles or h 
other County Positions. 

All the Lord-Lieuteuants. 

All the Deputy Lieutenants. 

All the High Sheriffs. 

All those who from Birth or Position are entitled to 
rank as * County Families.’ 

The COUNTrY FAMILIES gives a brief notice of the 
E.lucation, and Appointment 
of each person; his Heir (apparent or pre sumptive) ; : 
the Patronage at his disposal; a Record of the Offices 
which he has held; together with his Town Address 
and Country Resi lences, 

All the information is compiled from materials col- 
lected from the families themselves, and every exertion 


jd Oficial or 


| is used to render the Work thorouguly accurate and 


| pages super-royal, beautifully bound, gilt edges, 
From the | 


: 


ANIMALS AND | 


| Wink,” ~ 


THE CHURCH OF | 


CONGREGATIONS. By | 


reliable. 

In one Handsome Volume, 11,000 Families, cver 1,000 
price 
£2 10s. 


London: Ropert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
[)" FOE’S MEMOIRS of the PLAGUE 
YEAR in LONDON, in 1665, Revised Edition, 
with Historical Notes, by E. W. BrayYLey, F.S.A, 
Illustrated by G. CRUIKSHANK. Also some account of 
the Great Fire in London in 1666, by GipgON Harvey, 
M.D., Physician to the ‘Tower of London, with an 
Appendix containing the Earl of Clarendon’s Account 
of the Fire. 
London: WILLIAM TgGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


In small post 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 3s ho each. 


OTH SIDES of the STREET: a Story 

of Early Predilections and their Results. By 

Mary SPRING WALKER, Author of “The Rey. Dr. 
Willoughby and his Wine." 


i ke: JUDGE'S SONS: a Story of Wheat 
and Tares. By Mra. E. D. RENDALL, Author of 
* Master and Pupil.” 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
To MERC H ANTS, BANKERS, and TRADERS. 
pe — Svo, cloth, 7s 6d; half-calf, 10s 6d. 
K! NG'S (JOSEPH) INTEREST 
A TABLES, calculated at Five per Cent. With 
numerous useful Tables of Foreign omae, Weights, 
&c. Commission Tables, calculated from one-eighth per 
cent. to five per cent. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
This day is published, in One Volume post 8vo, with 
Portrait of the Author, price 6s. 
LIVE VARCOE: a Novel. By 
FRANCIS DERRICK, oe of * The Kiddle-a- 
Mildred’s Wedding,” &c. 
Virtue & Co.,, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row 


Just published, price Is. 


|= ig WORDS. A Letter to the 
Right Hon, W. E. Forster. M.P., on the 
opposition raised to the Education Bill. By HENRY 
DUNN. 


London: 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


London: and Co. 





Now ready, price 3s 6, post free. 
rNHE FOOLS’ GOSPEL. ‘The Fools’ 
Gospel is addressed to “The Wayfaring Man,” 
to all who find no rest in Man-made Creeds, and to all 
Truthseekers. 

“Of real merit and originality. The saving power 
of the Gospel of God's love and mercy is set forth in 
words so simple, that the ‘ wayfaring man‘ need not 
err, and we question whether even the theologian may 
not here get fresh insight into the best method of 
stating and supporting some of the main Christian 
verities.”"—Vonconformist, 

Le mdon : E LLIOT STOCK, 62 Pe uternoster Row, 

PRE ELIGHT, Monthly, 1s, —* * This 

singular Magazine.”"—Paye Hopps's Truthsecker’. 

The fact of the revolt of Conscience against popular 
Theology proves that the time is come for a new sub- 
lime exposition of Revelation. The Editor of Freelight 
appeals to the loftiest es nee. No. 3, for January, 
ready, contains Theology, &c., John nA. Heraud; The Mad 
Son of a Bad King, W. Mace: all; and other papers by 
William Hitehman, M.D., Miss Eyton, Dr. Sexton, 
Richard Bedingueld, &c, 

3URNS, 15 Southampton Row, W. C. 


ONDON “LIBRARY , 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1541, 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 














Modern Literature, in various languages. 


entitled | 


Newsvendors, and at Railway 
i 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
jlumes are 


£8; Life Membership, £2 Fifteen vi 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Frospectus on application. Catalogue, 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


price 15s; to 
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SPECTATOR. 


THE 








” THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
2s 6d MONTHLY. 
CONTENTS FoR JANUARY. 
RNICISMS IN PHILOSOPHY. By the Duke of 


1. On Hise (Tasmania. 


At all Booksellers aud Libraries, iu 2 vols. crown Syo, 21s, 


LETTERS FROM INDIA. 


Py the Hon. EMILY EDEN, Authoress of “ Up the Country.” 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tie PALL MALL GAZBTTE. | of a lady's hand, and such is the ease of the comoosi- 


“Readers who are familiar with that pleasant book | tion, that the idlest realer will go througa the vylames 


evil. 
9 nt HURCH OF THE Frtvure. By the Bishop of | 
3 EVOLUTION AND ITs C ONSEQUENCES ! & Reply to Pro- 
te fessor Huxley. By St. George Mivart. | 
4, THE IDEALISM OF MILTON. By Professor Dowden. 
5. Mora P ILA OSOPHY AND SAVAGE LiFs. By Pro- 





{Tulloch 
reRCHES. By Principal 
By the Rev. 


fessor Calderwood. 
THE ENGLISH AND ScoTcH © 
JoHN Huss AND THE ULTRAMONTANES, 
A. H. Wratislaw. 
ON THE MODE OF DEALING WITH THE 





n> 


WoRDs WHICH 





8. 
~ “Occur Most FREQUENTLY IN TREATISES ON MEN- 
TAL PHILOsorHY. By Professor Maurice, 

Tho THIRD EDITION (Tenth Thousand) is Now 
Ready of the _CON TEMPORARY REVIEW for 
DEC EMBER, mtaining “ The LAST TOURNA- 
MENT.” a New ‘Te lyll of the King, by Alfred Tenny- 
son, D.C. L., Poet Laureate; * YEAST.” by Pi ofessor 
Huxley; **The PHILOSOPHY of MYTHOLOGY,’ 





by Professor Max Muller; and other Articles. 


Is MONTHLY. 


THE SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. 
LIGHT AND CHOLCE 
“A neat repast sh i icons us, light and choice, 
Of Attic taste."—MILTON, 

The JANUARY Purt is the first of a New Volume, 
and contains :—S! 2PT IMIUS: a Romance of Immor- 
tality. By N | Hawthor Part I —*,* This 
important W ork, the las t written by the Author, will 
now appear for the first time, It will be continued 
from Month to Mouth until completed, 






rne, 


Tue LATEST TOURNAMENT: an Idyll of the Queen. 
Liverary LeGistarons. By Henry Wolbeach. L Mr. 
Disraeli. 


Tue LAST OF THE ITANGMEN. By Robert Buchanan, 
AMONG THE Hepsaives. By an Idle Voyager. 

Cut Wrinas. By the Author of * Gideon's Rock.” 
Tue Art or Beauty. By M. E. H. 

OFF THE SKELLIGS. By Jean Ingelow. Chaps. 


NOW READY. 
The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS 


of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L , Poet Laureate. Vol. I. 

Post 8vo, 10s 6d. *,* This Edition will be completed | 

in 5 Vols., to be published at intervals of One Month. 
SECOND EDITION. 


LORD BANTAM. By the Author of) 


“ Ginx's Baby.” 2nd Edition. % vols. crown 8yvo, 16s. 
“A book to laugh over, buta book to think over, too ; 


1-3. 


for init some of the gravest questions of the day are 
Qearterly Review. 


dealt with significantly.” —British 
“ Undoubtedly good writinz, with passages which show 
a considerable command of pathos...... The author has 
returned to the fleld in which he first distinguished 
himself, and has in the present story improved on his 
first attempt."—A//icnvum. “ This is a brief outline of 
a remarkable career, which has its lessons and sugges- 
tions written in every page. Indeed, the book altogether, 
in its whimsical, humorous, and oftentimes serious 
moods, affords a statement of the social problem, which 
is worth the attention of every one."—Daily News. 
* 2. Nothing could be more masterly than the manner 
in which this idea is unfolded through a series of the 
most deeply humorous chapters. "—Vonconformist. 


PASSAGES from the FRENCH and 
ITALIAN NOTE BOOKS of NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE. 2 vols. post 8v¥o, 24s. 

“These volumes are fall of exquisite descriptions. 
Throughout the readers will find Mr. Hawthorne, and 
they will anticipate the kindliness and vividness of his 
sketches of such friends as Mr. and Mrs. Browning, 
Mrs. Jameson, Miss Bremer, and the artists of whose 
reciprocal criticisms he was the repository.”— West- 
minster Revicw.—* Hawthorne had an inborn faculty for 


painting in words fit and few the wonders, glories, and | 
beauty of Art and Nature—a faculty exercived more | 


consciously and formally in his fletions, but which in 
these Note-Books is mure spontaneous and not lesa 
notable 1 affective We could fll columns with 
extracts—every second page, indeed, would answer 
equally well to 
he betakes himself to the feast of del 
present.” —Scofsman, 


SAINT ABE and his SEVEN WIVES: 


a Tale of the Sut Lake City. Crown Svo, 5s. 
* We believe that ‘Saint Abe and his Seven Wives’ 
will paralyze Mormon resistance far more than any 
amount of hes in Congress or messages from 





licates the volumes 


pee 
I 






President Grant. by bringing home to the minds of the 
millions the ridiculous, diabolic side of the peculiar | 
institution......... Pope would have been proud, we 
fancy, » terrible lines.. The book will be 





relished by roughs in California as much as by the 
self-indulgent philosophers of Boston.” —Apectator, 


MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. 
Rn. Haw Post Svo, 12s. 

“ We cannot commend tuo highly Mr. Haweis’s 

general exposition of the theory of music as the most 

yund and sub 














prof tle artistic instrument for expressing 
emotion. Criticism of this sort has hitherto for the 
most part been confined to Germany......... We cannot 








part from him without an expression of sincere thanks 
for his sound exposition of princip!e and his wholesome 
crit cism, often couveyed with great force, and some- 
times with real beauty as well.”"—Satarday Kevicu. 


The HAUNTED CRUST, and other 


Stories By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author of 
“Gideon's Rock. 2 vols. post Sv¥o, 21s, 

* This book will place Miss Saunders in the first ciel 
of novelists We have not, since the appearance of 
‘Scenes in Clerical Life,” seen any collection of tales 
which » so much indication of real genius and 
promise of fu ure success.”"— Westminster Review. 











The CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of PRAYER | 


DEPARTED. With copious Notes and 
Appendices. By the Rev. FRepEeRICK George 
Lee, D.C.L, F.S.A, Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth. 
Demy svo, 163 


STRAHAN and Cv., 56 Ludgate Hl). 


for the 


) present a mere whet tothe reader before | 


| without a thought of fatigue. 
THe ATHEN ECM. 

“The author of these posthumous * Letters’ needs no 
introtuction to the public. Hert Up the Country’ he- 
came a popular book at once. It is surprising to flad 
thatthe interest of these ‘ Letters’ is even greater than 
that of the earlier budget.” 

Tug DAILy News 

“The Eten family appears to have been a letter- 
writing one, just as the Bronté family was a novel- 
writing one. Miss Eden is always fresh and unhack- 
neyed, aul is sometimes exceedingly happy. Her 

‘Letters’ will be enjoyed ag those of a clever, vbservant, 


about India* Up the Country * will know the fare pro- - 
vi led for them in these * Letters.” The late Miss Eden 
wrote of what she felt and saw in a lively, unaffected, 
playful way which is very captivating. A woman of 
sound seuse, as well as of warm feeling, her high posi 
tion as the sister of the Governor-General gave her 
unequalled advantages for describing English life in 
India. The *Letters’ were written to friends, and 
iucrefore there is much in them of the gossip and pass- 
ing chit-chat which one looks for in familar corre 
spondence. From anumber of amusing details we are 
able to form an idea of Caleutta society thirty years 
ago, when there were neither railroads nor telegraphs 
to unite London with the seat of Government in the 









| East. The * Letters’ show all the grace and lightuess | and original woman, 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publichers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS's NEW NOVEL. 


On Monday, January 22, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
MIS 8 FIN C H. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





iP OO R 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


‘The LADY of LIMITED INCOME. By the Author of “Mary 


Powell,” “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow,” &c. 2 vols. 


OUT of HER SPHERE, By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of “Just a 


Woman,” * The Curaty's Discipline,’ &e. 3 vols, 


SECOND EDITION OF 
OUGHT WE to VISIT HER? A Novel. 








SIT By Mrs. Edwardes, 


“ The only remark to be made iu conclusion is that everybody ought to visit her.”"— Vanity Puir. 

“Mrs. Edwardes undorstands and describes min very well indeed; ant woman and her nature she under- 
stands something more than very well."—Pal/ Ma!l Gazette. 

“This is the brightest book we have read for som? time, and has much the same effect among the novels of 
the season as a piquant anec tote, told by a pretty wom ta in the rapid London dialect, has at a country dianer- 


CECILE. A Novel. By Hawley Smart, Author of “ Breezie Lang- 


ton,” &c. 3 vols. 


The EMIGRANTS WIFE. A Novel. 


Also, immediately. 


The STORY of a SHOWER. By Anna H. Drury, Author of 


“ Misrepresentations,” &. 2 vols. 


3 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





In the press, the Fifth Edition of 


ATLASES. Ey 

asin | ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 
| DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 
“s ey Physica 


} 1. 

DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY, By DAVID PAGE, LL.D., 
Professor of ‘ieology in the College 
| Science, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
A New Edition, being the Fifth, Revised and Extended, 
With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. 


73 6d. 


In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s 61. 


ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN. 
GEOGRAPHY. | 


WorKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 


LOGY. With Engravings on Wood aud Glos- 
sarial Index. Ninth Edition. 2s 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. A 


A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND 
AUTHENTIC MAPS. 
KEITH JOHNSTON, 


| By ALEX. 
-B., F.R.G.S, 


LL.D., F.R.S 


53. 


Amateurs and Young Cicvlogists. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHY- 
| With Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 | SICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps and 
| Names of Places contained iu the Atlas. | Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 2s. 


Times —“ The Jatest information presented to us in | ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
the most attractive form." GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps, Engravings, 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* The best of all atlases and Glossary of Terms, 5s. 


| English use.” 
SaturpaAy Revirw.—“In a portable form go The PAST and PRESENT LIFE of the 
GLOBE: being a Sketch in outline of the World's 


graphy posted to the latest discovery and the last a - : . 
revolution.” Life-System. With numerous Illustrations. Crowa 
Svo, 6s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinbu' and London, 


2. Series of Popular Sketches in Geology and Pale- 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HLR.H. THE PRINCE OF ontology. Third Edition, enlarged. 6s. 
WALES. 
tes HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS, 
In imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, £2 12s 6d. | GEOLOGY, and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
| Second Edition, enlarged. 7s 6d. 
THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. | “ 
aa aiid diame semaanens CHIPS and CHAPTERS. A Book for 
| 


Forty-Five Maps, clearly printed and carefully 
coloured, with General Index 


for | 





| WILLIAM BLACKWOOD axp SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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NE W B Oo oO 4 S. 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH ine 
er NS ‘HURST & BLACKETT’S 
ROUND THE WORLD IN 1870. | NEW WORKS. 


A VOLUME OF TRAVELS, WITH MAPS. 


By A. D. CARLISLE, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. The Switzers. By W By W. Hepworth 





oe | DixON. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
my Syo, 16s. 
: Prairi ie Farms and Prairie Folk. 
2. ARKER GILLMOR *Ubique"). 2 vols., with 
JEAN JAROUSSEAU, THE PASTOR OF THE DESERT. | _ le paren 
. . } 0k whir “h will make the English reader take a 
From THe FPReNncu OF EUGENE PELLETAN. | deep interest in Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. Mr, 
Translated by Col. E. P, DE L'HOSTE. ; a ee "s Bs — ng .o— “ F ad the themes of some of 
s best chapters.”— ‘ 


Handsomely bound in feap, 8yo, with an Engraved Frontispiece, 5s. Queen Charlotte Islands. A 


| 
3. Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the North 
E ¢ H 0 E 9 0 i) A F A M 0 U S Y rE A R | Pacitle. By FRANCIS PooLe, C.E. Edited by Jony 
’ | W. LINDON, 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 15s, 
A NEW WORK BY HARRIET PARR. ; ‘There can be no doubt whatever about the spirit of 
Poe Se ig Sere ka j enterprise and power of endurance with which Mr. 
Author of the “Life of Jeanne d'Are,” &e. | Poole is gifted, and much of his book is very exciting 
| reading.”—J’all Mall Gaz 


SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. |The Literary Life of the Rev. 


WILLIAM HARNESS, Vicar of All Saints’, 
BY A NEW WRITER. Knightsbridge, ani Prebendary of St. Paul's, By 
the Rev. A. G. L’Esrrange, 1 vol. 8vo, lds. 


; The Cities of the Nations Fell, 


5 
3y the Rey. JOHN CuMMING Sov iti 
A HANDSOME NEW YEAR'S GIFT-BOOK. | Ee ee Se 


A Woman in Spite of Herself, 


CHRIST'S LIFE IN MODERN LIFE: Sermons. a First ‘Appearance, By Mrs 


By the Rey. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., Honorary Chaplain to Her Majesty the Queen. EVANS BELL, 3 vols 
[lu a sew days. | * The story is gracefully told, and will be read with 
pleasure. "—Afhenwum, 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. | Wilfrid Cumbermede. By George 
1. MACDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols 
, ' . w) “> Wilfred Cumbermede’ *9 extremely original, 
LINKED at LAST. By F. E. Bunnett, Translator of Aterbach’s | ctover, antinteresting Besides the taculty of draw: 
“On the Heights,” &c, 1 vol. crown Svo. ing —— Mr. MacDonald has a wonderful gift of 
word-painting. "—A/henweun. 





Large feap. 8yo, cloth, 5s. 





“ Miss Bunnett’s story derives must of its interest from the pictures of peasant life in Germauy which it con- 


— : ‘Mine Own Familiar Friend. By 
he Hon, Mrs. ALFRED ne iOMERY. 3 vols. 
CRUEL as the GRAVE. By the Countess Von Bothmer. 3 Vols. | «srr. stoutgmory tvs broten now ground. Hor 


crown 8yo. el belungs t » noue of th » schovis. ‘There is great 








* Jealousy is cruel as the grave. The Wise Man's motto is prefixed to an interesting, though somewhat tragic bn the ol of A ~ it a a n, = SI m6 
story, by the Countess Von Bothmer.....Her German priuce, with his chivalrous affection, his disinterested | iy novelty. th meh see sgtees y+ , ic’ a 
patriotism, and his soldier-like sense of duty, is no unworthy type of a national character wuich has lately given Sp Beatie ’ oS CECAOS GS . oo 


the world many instances of old-fashioned heroism."—A/henwum. 


“ The perusal of ‘ Cruel as the Grave’ will amply repay its readers.”"—Morning Post. Hannah. By the Author of 


“JOUN HALIFAX.” 2 vols. 21s, 


HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. ” By J. Masterman, Author of “A. ji) xr! tvs of socal sat domoste ur 





Fatal Error.” 2 vols. crown svo. rond Edition. ae 
“A thoroughly wholesome and Ht interesting tale...... We can honestly recommend our readers to order | BEN RHYDDING IN WINTER. 
* Half-a-Dozen Daughters’ from the circulating library.”—Adhen:win Just published, price 2s td. 
“ One of the brightest and pleasantest pictures of domestic life that we have seen for some time.”—Grapiic. >WAT > a — 
“J. Masterman wields a per which, for purity aud delicacy of touch, is not unworthy a disciple of Jane Lb iD N R il Y D D | N G 3 
Austen.”—Daily News. | ITSAMENITIES, HYGIENE, and THERAPEUTICS, 
“A charming little story."—Suturday Review. _ By JAMES Bairp, BA, 
ne ene rere eer | Author of “* Managemeut of Health,” &c., &. 
| : 
ae ice, iat ae . ad | ain: this book the best ever written about 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London. | Ben Rhydding."—W. Macuxon. 
——— Sag a ead Louden: A. G, DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, 
Straud. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 275, will be 


) L ( y ERV \ ° 
published on TUESDAY, JANUARY 16th. ADVERTISEMENTS Intended for insertion caunot be | “!PPLE-CLASS and CIV il-SERVICE EXAMINA 


received by the Publishers later than TUESDAY NEXT, the 9th inst. | TEW and APP ROY i D TEXT-BOOKS 
: > ’ on ENGLISH HISTORY struc speci- 
London : LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. pn for the use of Pupils pre en for Public Reateien: 









with copious Biographical und Constitutional 
Examination Questious, &c., nece r » 

» be found in any othe 

2RT Ross, late Lee 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


On SATURDAY, JANU ARY 6th, 1872, will be commenced in this Journal, an Original Novel, entitled, | 





ge, itenham, 

. OUTLINES 5 of ENGLISH HISTORY, f 

A GOLDEN SORROW, by tho Authoress of “ A Ilouse of Cards.” Jain Class ~ Revised Edition. Price 23 64, cloth. 
“ We foretel hat these‘ Outlines will soon he int he 


ray —~ | hands o ; 

FOLDING SCREENS, of every ‘description. — ‘hcgunenittigaie 

JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT: | .. nor Clason, evel ee ee ae 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 ¢ Oxford Street, W. Te 





Serer 


» preparing fur one or 





$s a practical text-book for the student, it is 
adapted to his wants, ar ad fr om experi ace We 
rm that he beteadeg ad in it all t tudie mnay re 


WM. YOUNG ER AND CG O.7S Bip Rosman ctesint eit dima 
EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, London : SUMFKIN, MARSHALL,andCo, 


Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economical, to be had of the principal retailers, Obserye Trade Marks, 
Z or as other brands are frequently substituted NEW and IMPORTANT WORK on EDUCATION. 












Combining the utmos t available cheapness, the price 





BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 174). LONDON Srores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. being only 3s 6d for 307 pages, feap. 8vo, small pica, 
Liverpool: 1 Seel Street.—Bristol: 14 Narrow Quay,—Dublin Stores: 7 Lower Abbey Street.—Swansea: Quay ; with the most exhaustive possible treatment of the 


subject. 


(ane SCHOOL aud the Ww OR LD.—The 


Parade.—Glasgow: one Street.—Birmingham : 13 Temple Street. 








Examiner, nd — 


DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA AND MILK (Registered) Bi eeu z. 


















PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM'S CONDENSED MILK. good se nse,” “hae l “nach . 
DUNN & HEWETT’S Lichen Islandicus, or Iceland Moss Cocoa, Is 4d a pound. i gy ce ge et rs" vl ' er cm creme 
DUNN’S ‘‘ ESSENCE of COFFEE,” ls and 2s a Bottle. 8 echt ms $ question, 
DUNN & HEWETT'S ** BROMATIN4,’ ’ a Cocoa deprived of its Superfluous vty 


Butter, 6d a packet. 


MANUFACTORY,—PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 'CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—in the FEGRUARY NUMBER of > > r 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE will be commenced a NEW THE FORT NEGRI L ¥ REVIEW, 





—_—_—— 





+ rof"G * Jos d *&e., &e. 
NOVEL. by the Author of rif, oshua Marvel, & Edited by JOHN MORLEY, 
Mr. GRANT'S HISTORY of the NEWSPAPER PRESS. | CONTENTS. 

The N JEWSPAP ER PRESS: its Origin, Progress, and | THE POSITION AND Pr ACTICE OF THE House or Lorps. By Lord Houghton. 

Present Position, By JAMES Grant, Author of “Random Recollections," | THe CLoup Coxrines, By Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 

&e. 2 vols. Svo. [Yow ready. Home Rue. By W. O'Connor Morris, 

Cnaumerre. By A. Reynard 

“His experience asa writer has been considerable, and his knowledge of ali Puysics AND Politics. V. The Age of Discussion. By Walter Bagehot. 
matters connected with the Newspaper Press is more extensive than that of most NEW THEORIES Ot PoLiricaL Economy. By - rofessor Calracs — 
of his contemporaries." —Athenwum. Sr. BeEnnanp OF CLAIRVAUX. By J.C. Moriso i 

“We venture, therefore, to prophesy that these two goodly volumes by Mr. Grant Tue Evstace DIAMONDS, Chaps, XXV,-XXY til. By Anthony Trollope. 
will be read with great interest ; and as the literary banquet which the author sets Fousren’s Lire OF Dickens, os 5 
tefore his readers is complete, ‘ab ovo usque ad mala,’ they will be instructed and Ia 
amused, as well as interested.”"— Votes and (Queries. . — — 5 
The TENTH EDITION will be ready on the 11th inst., of 


NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON, F.R.GS., &e. THE —_ 
ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. PF. Burroy, Author of PIE LIFE = om peconeany DICKENS. 


“A Mission to Galéle.” “ Expl rations of the Highlands of the Brazil,’ 
* Abeokuta,” “ My W andi rings in West Africa,” &e. [Ready this day. Vol. L, 1812-1842. 


The LI FE and TI M ES of M A RGA R ET of ANJOU. | Demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Iilustrations, price 12s, 


By Mrs. HooKHAM. 2 vols, 8vo. | 


RECOLLECTIONS. By J.B. Praxcue, 2 vols. 8vo, JOHN MORLEY’S VOLTAIRE. Demy 8vo, 


price l4s, 
PROHIBITORY LEGISLATION in the UNITE Di “ 
STATES. Dy Justiv McCantay. 1 vol, 25 6d. | Captain FORSYTH’S HIGHLANDS of CEN- 
LIVES of the KEM BLES. By Percy Firzcera LD, | TRAL INDIA. Demy 8vo, with a Map and Coloured Illustrations, price 188, 
“ tens deca Ge pct ye ght clear and tolerably W. C H. \F KF E R'S SK E R AMIC G AL LE RY, com- 


correct summary of all that people in general care to know about the Kembles.” prising about Six Hundred Photographic Illustrations of Rare, Curious, and 
—Times. Choice Examples of Pottery and Porcelain. With Historical Notices and 


The IDOL in HOREB: Evidence that the Golden | "pts D2 bantome ols price ets 
Image at Sinai was a Cone, and nota Culf. By CHar.es T. BEKE, Ph.D. 1 vol. | J¢ )] IN FORSTER s L IF » of OLIV E R G OL D- 


SHE WAS YOUNG and HE WAS OLD. By the | SMITH. Fifth Edition. With Additional Notes, the Original Illustrations, &e. 


Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 3 vols, my vols., price 21s, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOK ef “The CANON'’S DAUGHTERS.” Sir JOHN ELIOT: iY Biography. By JOHN 








CHURCH and WIFE: a Question of Celibacy. By Forster. A New and Popular Edition, with Portraits.” In 2 vols. 
Rosenrt St. Joun Corser, Author of “The Canon's Daughters.” 3 vols. 


DENISON’S WIFE. By Mrs. Avexayper Faaser, | LETTERS and EXTRACTS from the Occasional 


Author of “Not While She Lives,” “ Faithless; or, the Loves of the Period,” Writings of J. Beers Jukes, M.A., F.R.S., lite Director of the Geological Sur- 

&e. 2 vols. vey in Ireland. ted with Memorial Notes by his Sister. Comprising Letters 

z from Australia and Newfoundland whilst engaged iu the Geological Survey. 
LOVE and TREASON: a New Novel. By W. Fres- 


Post 8vo, with a Portrait, price 12s, 
LAND. 3 vols. 


CECIL’S TRYST. By the Author of “Lost Sir HISTORY of ENGLAND from the YEAR 1830. 


: bs By WILutaAmM NAssav MoLesworrn. Vol. L, demy 8vo, price 15s. 
Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. y ol. L, demy 8vo, } 


GRAINGER’S THORN. By Tuomas Wrieur (the The HISTORY of the COMMUNE of PARIS. 








“ Journeyman Engineer”), Author of “ The Bane of a Life,” “Some Habits and | By P. Vestnrer, Ex-member and Secretary of the Commune, and Rédacteur en 
Customs of the Working-Classes,” &c. 3 vols. | Chef du Journal Oficicl. One Volume, crown 8vo. 
TWO PLUNGES for a PEARL. By Mortimer | 
COoLLtns, Author of “The Vivian ims he &e., &e. . [Ready this day. The EA eich So Descriptive History hd the 
> *henomena and Life of the Globe. By ELtsee Recius. Translated by the 
The SCANDINAVI AN RING. By Joux Pomeroy, | — B. B. Woonwanp, and Edited by HeNky WoonwAnp. With 234 Maps and 
Author of “A Double Secret,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. Illustrations, aud 24 page Maps printed iu colours. 2 vols. large demy 8vo, 268. 
The HARVEYS. By Henry Kixesitey, Author of |The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in ITALY. 
“Old Margaret,” “Hetty,” “Geoffry Hamlyn,” &e., &e. [Now ready. By Frances EL.ior. New Edition, in 1 vol., price 6s. 
A READY-MADE FAMILY; or, the Life and Ad- Knee r 
ventures of Julian Leep's Cherub. A Story in 3 vols. (Ready this day. BLIN DN ESS a ud the BLIN ] ), By W. Hanks 


TITLE and ESTATE: a New Novel. By F. Laycas- | . ee re 
TER. 3 vols. {Ready this day. GEO R¢ : GOTTFRIE D ( IE RVINUS. By 
BIDE TIME and TIDE. By the Author of - The Esit LEHMANN. Translated from the German by Evirtu Dixon. 8yo0, sewed, 


Gage of Honour,” * The Eastern Hunters,” &c., &c. 3 vols. [Vow ready. price Is. 


TREGARTHEN HALL. By James Garcanp. 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 


HOLLOWHILL FARM. By Joun Epwarpsoyn. 3 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 | Plesaditiy. 








| ——— 
DESCIIANEL and EVERETT’S NATU R AL PHILOSOPHY. 
Just published, Part IIL, ELecrriciry and MAGNETISM, cloth, 4s 6d. 


vols. [Ready this day. 
HENRY ANCRUM: a Tale of the last Warin New NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 
Zealand. By J.H.K. 2 vols. [Vow ready. | 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE. 


y = 
NOMADS of the NORTH. By J. Lover TLADWEN, | $y PROFESSOR DESCHANEL, of Paris. 
ihe ania —wsEPe +. 1 —<—_" . | Translated and Edited, with extensive Additions, by Pror. Everett, D.C.L., of 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. | Queen's College, Belfast. In Four Parts, medium Syo, cloth, price 48s 6d each, 
———————— | Ilustrated by 719 Engavings on Wood. 

“A handsomer or more welcome ad litio nu toa lad’s libr: ury it would be impossible | a ‘ > ? - 

to desire."—Dai/y Telegraph. | The following Parts are now ready :— 
In large crown Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 896 pp., price 10s 6d, — es ae P ANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 

vart | 


THE MODERN PLAYMATE, Part II, ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 


A BOOK oF GAMES. SPORTS, AND DIVERSIONS FOR BOYS OF ALL AGES. “ We have no work in our own scientifle literature to be compared with it.,,....Am 








led 1 edited by R } W admirable text-book.”"—(uarter/y Journal of Science. 
Compi nd edite , Rev. J. G. Woon. . 2 “ . . 2 oy 
oe = mare y — sian | “An excellent handbook of physics, especially suitable for self-instruction.”— 
Vith Six Hundred New Llustrations, engraved by DALZIELS, HonGKIN, &e. | Westminster Review. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, | London: BLACKTE and Son, Paternoster mae 
“A more suitable book for the library of an industrious and intelligent ‘es we Inynediate te, crown Svo, price 4s 5 6a. 


capa agora ie “il een, 7 pp, price %, with Six Hundred BALLOT & CORRUPTION & EXPENDITURE AT 
CYCLOP_EDIC SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED. ELECTIONS. 


By J. H. Perrenr, Professor of Chemistry, of the Royal Polytechnic Institution. ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 
Embracing Light, Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, Pneumatics, Acoust'cs, Chemistry | By W. D. CHRISTIE, C.B., 
Peoneurcr Wanes and Ga. Me _— a —s Formerly Her Majesty's Minister to the Argentine Confederation, and to Brazil ; 
Fassamcn WAEns and Oo, Heliead Bisset, Covent Garden. Author of * The Life of the First Earl of Shaftesbury.” 
EMIT SVBRETEOGTET PS pers Dedicated to the Rey. F. D. Mavnicr. 
A NEV\ c —SACRISTIES. — The 
BU ~ DE R : ig RCH fer SAT TH. ; \c RISTIRA Phe “You have thought to greater purpose on the means of preventing clectoral 





ath of ~ eg Ww a * or by post 43d % - lode ute ew ¢ f st. corruption, and are likely ta be of more service in passing measures for that highly 
nae sa ~—" + tadlet ts sha ie nhe t, Crone 1_Cbe . Sen eee eee haetonias yma ortant end than any other person that I could name. "—J. 8. MILL, ina published 
ion- listory ot 1¢ Gothic Revival—Church Dee thor nmeultur etter » the Author, May 1863. 


Pipe Drainsyve and trrigation—Turvers and Wood-turning, &¢-—-1 York Street, 
W.C., and all Newsmev. Commencement of & New Voiume. j MACMILLAN and CO., London. ? 





THE 
NEW WORKS 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE for 


Edited by J, A. Froupg, M.A. 














JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
POLITICAL PROSPECTS, 
Fate 0° THE JARDIN D'ACCLIMATATION DURING THE LATE SIEGES OF PARIS. 
ON CERTITUDE IN RELIGIONS ASSENT. 
A.Few Octoper Days, By A. K. H. B. 
THE IntsH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. By an Irish Graduate. 
PERFINIOUs WOMAN. 
NRW SURVEY OF THE NORTHERN HRAvENS. By R. A. Proctor, B.A.,Cambridge. 
LAING’s Stn Davin Lynpsay. By A. Falconer. 
EARLy Lirk OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
VON MOLTKE'S * LETTERS FROM TURKEY, 


RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sir 


Henry HOuianp, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., &c., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in’ TRE 


s 
By W. EF. H. Lecxy, M.A. 
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SAMPSON LOW & C0’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


[January 


‘GIRLS’ BOOKS: a Serics written, edited, op 
trauslate!, by the Author of * John Halifax, Gent] t 
The NEW VOLUME ia $4 } 
TWENTY YEARS MG O: “tee Story of an 
English Girl's Adventures in Paris during the Troublous Tim »s of 1851. Thig 


volume is how ready. 45s. 

“Tt is a genuine account of girl experiences in P. 
Napoleon ILI, One chapter, indeed, describes the con . and all give a ji ively 
view of French politics, as well as Fren ociety, in the m< ont? is ensuing. The 
hook is written with so much knowledge of | such comprehension of 
subjects generally tabooed, or looked at or uW 
their teens, that, without the editor's assurance, we should h 
had been written by some one of wider expericuce, and more j 
workmanship.”"—Lxraminer, 

The following are the two volumes previously published :— 
Smal! post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges »of cach volume, 4s. 


LITTLE SU NSHINE's JLOLIDAY : a 


Picture from Life. By the Author of “John x, (i = man.” /Form- 
1. I. of the ** John Halifax’ i i ok 


lightful to those who have nurs 


tor the accessi on of 





} W 








«1 glasses, by girls in 
ive supposed that it 
ractised in literary 


y 








tile Sunshines’ of 





LAND: Swirt, FLoon, GrRatTTan, O'CONNSEE, : i r wsel ‘ 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crowa Svo, pfice 7s 6d. — rid Mineneu ae : 
" ; ie a eo The. ( OU SIN from INDIA, Ly Grorarana 
A PLEA for the HOME GOVERNMENT of | rua Ss ; : 
IRELAND. By Jonn Georcr MacCartsy, Author of © Irish Lund Question rh tale i , Sep 7 ar oes =e ay rhe ene 
Pistaly Heated and Answered,” G6 Gr, Price 93. pave lre Iwith dry possi of Little D> _ i's : cid +3 - : A os iow Soule lesa 
_ - — ; without langhing at Em@Me’s attempt at a funny tule —G udian, 
RECRE ATIONS of an IN DI AN OF if Ic LAT, *,* Other volumes iv preparation. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel MaLLeson, Bengal Staff Corps; Guardian to His High- NOTICE,—The SECOND EDITION of 


ness the Maharaja of Mysore. Crown Syo, 


The STORY of GAUTAMA BUDDIA and his 


CREED; an Epic. By Richarp Puitiirs. Square feap. Svo, price 6s, 


The HISTORY and LITERATURE of the 


ISRAELITES,: By C. and A. Ds RotuscHiLp, Abridged Edition, in 1 vol. 
fcap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 


CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right Rev. J. W. Co_gnso, D.D., Bishop 
of Natal. Part VI. The Later Legislation of the Pentateuch. Svyo, price 2s. 


CHRIST the CONSOLER: a Book of Comfort 


for the Sick. Witha Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of CARLISLE. 
Small 8y¥o, price 6s. 


A HISTORY of the GOTHIC or MEDLEVAL 


REVIVAL in ENGLAND. By C. L. EAsTLAke, F.R.LB.A., Architect, With 
48 Illustrations engraved on Wood. Imperial Syo, 31s 6d. 


SPIRITUALISM ANSWERED by SCIENCE. 


By Epwarp W. Cox, Serjeant-at-Law, F.R.G.S, 8yo, price 2s 6d. 


price 12s 6d. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of St. PAUL. By 
the Rev. W. J. ConYREARK, M.A., and the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean 


of Chester. Student's Edition, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. Crofvn 8vo, 9s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Hesxry Tuomas BUCKLE. 
Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 24s. 


THREE CENTURIES of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By C.D. Yonor, Professor of Modern History and English Literature, 
Queen's College, Belfast. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. [Um January 18, 

By the same Author, nearly ready, uniform. 


THREE CENTURIES of MODERN HISTORY. 
Dr. ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, classifled and arranged to facilitate the expression 
of Ideas, and assist in Literary Composition. Crowa Syo, price 10s 6d, 


PRENDERGAST’S MASTERY SERIES, a 


Manual of Hebrew; designed to enable beginners to learn to read the Hebrew 
Scriptures without the aid of a teacher. Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


SUPPLEMENT to WATT’S DICTIONARY of 
CHEMISTRY; bringing the Record of C — al Discovery down to the end 
of the year Iss9. By Henry Warts, F.C.S, assisted by eminent Scientific 
and’Practical Chemists. 8vo, price 31s 6d. [Jn a few days. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS FAMILIARLY 


EXPLAINED. By Dr. H. ScHELLEN. Translated by JANE and CAROLINE 
LASSBLL. *{ Edited, with Notes, by W. Hvaeins, LL.D, F.R.S. With Coloured 
Pilates and other Illustrations, including copies of ‘Angstriim’s s Maps. “3 
price 28s. [On Monday next. 


TEGHNICAL ARITHMETIC and MENSURA- 


TION. By C. W. MBRRIFIELD, F.R.S., Princtpal of the Royal School of Naval 
Architecture, South Kensington. he Seventh of the New Series of 
Text-Books of Science, Mechanical andi Physical, edited by T. M. Gooprvs, 
M.A. Small 8yo, price 3s 6d. (On Saturday next, 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. In Thirty-one Entirely New Maps. Editert, with an Intro- 
» duction, by the Rey. G. BuTLar, M.A, Principal of Liverpool College. Imperial 
4to, price 3s 6d sewed, or 5s cloth. (in a Sew days. 
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GREEN, READER, and DYER, 





London: LONGMANS, 





and Substance: a 
Libraries this day. 


LAKEVILLE; or, Shadow 


Novel. By Mary HEALY. 3 vols. post Svo, 313 6d. [lf al/ the 

The Saturday Review says :—"“ In the delineation of minine character she has 
a knack amounting to a gift, while her manner of tell ing - het story .stands the 
crucial test of carrying our interest along with her. Athenxum says :—" If 
we could imagine an American Miss Yonge, * Lake li sich @ stOry as she 
might write ‘he Examiner says:—** Lakeville uly good novel. It 
is clever, and it is cleverly written. The tale is iiciently simple, and yet the 
interest in it never drops: from beginning to end it is fre ou and wholesome.” 


The MIDSHIPMEN’S TRIP to JERUSALEM ; 


or, the Adventures of a Cavaleade of Kighty-threo British Midshipmen and 
other Naval Officers in the Holy Land. By Avaustius A. LYNE, R.N. With 
Itlustrations by Messrs, Bedbrook, Somerset, and An are »ws, Officers of H.M.S, 
Trafalgar. 10s 6d. vd Edition this day, 

“ This book is the record of a visit paid to Jerusalem au * th » Holy Land in the 
spring of the year by a party of eighty-three midshipmen and other naval officers 
belonging to H.M.'straining-ship Trafalgar. Of course, as Mr. Lyne himself frankly 
owns, the scenes he visited have been so often described before, and by such elo- 
quent pens, that it is not easy to flud anything absolut y new to say about them. 
Still his book is very far from being without mevit. He writes in a free and natural 
manner; his impressions are clearly his own, and not ; »1 up second-hand.” — 
Graphic, “ The present is a very readable volume of trave!s, doing great credit to its 
youngauthor; and we doubt whether many youths in t! ison of presents could 
welcome more heartily from uncle or usher a fitter hristinas prize. If Mr. Lyne can 
observe so well when he is a midshipman, whut wil he not writs when he becomes 
an admiral ?"’—Enylish Churchman, 


NEW WORK by Mrs. I. B. STOWE. 
MY WIFE 


andI: or, Harry 
/ 
History. Small post S8vo, cloth extra, 6. 

 oscod and from the first page to the last the book is 
—From a Review in the Daily Telegraph. 


The LAND of DESOLATION ; 


Narrative of Adventure in Greenland, By Isaac J 
“The Open Polar Sea,” &. Crown Svo, with numer 



























Henderson’s 
(This day. 

vigorous, racy, and enjoyable.” 

beinga Personal 


Hayes, M.D., Author of 
Jus Illustrations, cloth 


extra, 14s. (This day. 
FAIRY TALES. By Hans C MRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Illustrated by Twelve large” Designs in C ir, after Original Drawings by 


E. V. B. The Text newly Translated by H. L. LD. WAkv aud AUGUSTA PLESNER. 
Super-royal 4to, handsomely bound, 25s. 


Tho Standard says 2 The finest volume of IIans ( ‘hristian Andersen’ 3 best tales 


ever seen. This book cannot fail to be acceptable ulike to childten and to fliose of 
larger growth.” The Spectator, reviewing Auderseu’s “* Fairy Tales,” says:— 
“FE. V. B.'s pictures are always original and striking, and the splendid volume in 


Andersen's stories con- 
sold in design, 


which she has illustrated a few of the most fascinuting of 
tain some of her best conceptions.” The Dai/y Vows says of it:—* 


glorious in colour, and full of @ w'ld, superneturs! greco, partly German in its 

characteristics, and partly pre-Raphaclitish. Those illustrations will delight the 

children, and are equally worthy of attention by the old Che Atheneum says i— 

“ These reproductions seem all to be by Messrs. s.cigiton Brothers, and are, on the 
»30 illust 


rations, which are due 
Vews, December 12:— 
» is the edition of the 
V. B....000 he colours 





whole, extremely good. Of the higher qualities ! 
to Mrs. Boyle, it would be hard to say too much.” The /:/ustrated 
“The choicest volume by far of those yet brought under our not 










‘Fairy Tules,’ by Hans Christian Andersen, illustrate ce. 

are bright aud pure as those of an illuminated tils>al. the Pall Mall Garette says: 
—* The place of honour must, we think, be give the * Fairy Tales’ by Hans C, 
Andersen, illustrated by twelve large designs ly b. ¥. b.......0t is no dispraise of a 
very beautiful volume to wish that the artist had doulblel our pleasure by doubling 
her labour.’ The Morning Post says :-—"*...... fe publishers have evidently spared 
no trouble or expense to produce # splendid t ae -book; and any reader desirous 


lat enviable position, a corner in 
tuis beautiful edition of fairy stories.” 


Author of “A 


m svo, 63. [Ready this day. 
its skill and power in delineation 
ook, which may be read 


of standing well with the little ones may secur: 
their hearts, by presenting them with a copy 


In SILK ATTIRE. by the 


Daughter of Heth.” 3rd and Cheaper Editior 
“A work which deserves a hearty welcome 
of, character."—Saturday Review. “A very 
more than once, and always with pleasure, ! iement of its tone and the 
sincerity of its workmanship.”"—Pal! Mal! Gazette, “Asa story, it is all-absorbing, 
never flagging from the first page to the last."—Apecta/or, 
Now ready, Part I., price 8s 6d, in imperial fulio, handsome wrapper. 
x 7 ~ “OTT TUT x . ria A 
CHEFS D’'G:UVRE of ART and MASTER- 
PIECES of ENGRAVING. Selected from the Celebrated Collection of Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum, by G. W. Rei», Keeper of the Prints and 
Drawings. Reproduced in Photography by STEPHEN ‘THOMPSON. Imperial folio. 
Part L, now ready, contains :—1. THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO. By Claude Lorraine. 
Engraved by Wm. Woollett—2. Tus DzaTu or WoLrr. By Benjamin West. In 
the Grosvenor Collection, Grosvenor House. Engraved by Wm. Woollett —3, 
LANDSCAPE, By Gaspar Poussin. Engraved by Wm. Woovllett.—4. HOLY FAMILY, 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds, Engrayod by Wm. Sharp. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 
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